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A RALLY FOR THE MANY-CHILDED. 


We have received the following communication from 
our friend and cousin Mr John Balderstone—a gentle- 
man formerly introduced to our readers, in a paper 
entitled The House of Numbers :— 

‘I wish you could make an effort in your journal in 
behalf of the many-childed. It cannot fail to have 
occurred to your observant mind that there is a dispo- 
sition to look upon large families as a kind of misfortune 
to their parents, without, however, any inclination to 
pity it as such, but rather a tendency to treat it as a 
matter of mirth. To me, as one of the sufferers, this 
appears, to say the very least, too bad. For society 
both to accept of the new members brought up at so 
much expense, and to laugh at those who bear that 
expense, is surely “ most tolerable, and not to be en- 
dured.” Yet this has been the mood of the public mind 
for many years past. 

‘It did not use to be so. There was a time when men 
in general felt much like worthy Dr Primrose—that he 
who married and reared a large family was a more de- 


serving person than he who remained single, and only 


talked of population. Unluckily, those who talk of 
population got the upper hand about fifty years ago, 
and have ever since maintained it. I don’t know if their 
talk has done much to keep down the numbers of man- 
kind; but certainly they have succeeded in raising a 
sort of odium on the subject. It is too bad. For only 
see how the case really stands, as between the many- 
childed and the world. 

‘The farmer requires a constant supply of fresh hands 
tocarry on the work of his farm. He takes no care, 
incurs no expense, on this account. Those who now 
serve him have the whole charge upon themselves of 
rearing, out of their narrow incomes, the sturdy swains 
who are to drive plough and harrows after them. The 
poor mother has suffered and toiled, the father has been 
held in poverty, that the work of the world might not 
slacken when their sinews are no longer tensible. 

‘Genteel families require maid-servants. Whence do 
maid-servants come? Not one penny have they cost 
the middle classes. They have been entirely reared 
at the expense of the poor. Monuments are they of 
hardship and privation of all kinds, which humble 
parents have endured, that ladies and gentlemen might 
be served, 

‘The manufactures by which our country gains so 
much wealth, and keeps so high a place among nations, 
can only be carried on by means of endless relays of 
hardy artisans. Whence comes this so needful enginery ? 
It is not bought, as machines are, by the money of the 
masters. No; it comes, without purchase or price, 
Wholly from the humble homes of the poor fellows who 
have already given their own strength to the world’s 


work. Each new hand represents at least a dozen years’ 
board, lodging, care and nurture of all kinds, which have 
been furnished solely, or perhaps all but solely, out of 
the limited gains of parents. Sometimes a little is 
repaid to the expenditors by the work of the new hand 
during a few of his juvenile years; but seldom does this 
go far to serve as a remuneration, and in no case is it 
certainly to be depended on. Justly regarded, the duty 
which the parent pays to his child, though only what 
nature demands, and not to be neglected without the 
most shameful guilt, is not fulfilled without becoming 
an obligation on society, and a claim upon public grati- 
tude and respect, rather than a subject for its ridicule. 
‘Look again at the middle classes. The public re- 
quires young men to fill shops, counting-rooms, the 
army, the bar, the pulpit, and so forth. Were these 
wanting, society would become disorganised. It must 
have them: it gets them too; but it never pays any- 
thing for them. As a general case, the youth have 
been reared for these situations solely at the expense of 
their parents, though, as far as social objects are con- 
cerned, parents have no more interest in seeing the 
situations filled than bachelors have, who contribute no 
benefit of the kind to the public, and are never expected 
to spend a penny in the nurture of their neighbours’ 
children. Burns thought it the most piteous of all 
things to see a man asking his brother worm for “leave 
to toil.” Is it not a peculiarly piteous phase of this 
picture to see a mother, in respectable but not affluent 
circumstances, going about with a stout raw-boned 
scion of her house, for whom she is anxious to obtain a 
situation? God only knows what she has suffered and 
done for this babe before he came to his present steeple- 
like height; but just think for a moment of the troubles 
she has had in seeing him through the horrid series of 
children’s diseases—her cares in getting him to avoid 
lying, and prepare his lessons for school—the stockings 
and other gear she has mended for him—the frights 
she has got about his falls, his drownings, his batteries, 
his scrapes of all imaginable kinds—with all this, a 
continual fight with poverty, in consequence of having 
him and others to feed and clothe out of a narrow in- 
come; and then think of what it is she is looking for 
or claiming in behalf of her progeny—nothing but that 
he may be allowed to take his place in the Great Loom, 
to give the world the toil which it needs, and get but 
his mouthful in return; and it must appear as just 
about the greatest hardship in the world, that the poor 
woman should have to consider herself as the obliged 
party, if the world takes her son in any degree off her 
hands. Why, instead of being the obliged party, it 
seems to me that the world stands indebted to the wo- 
man for the whole cost of her son, anxieties and stock- 
ing-darnings included, She is one who has deserved 
well of the republic; and if any gross reward could 
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reward her, such a reward ought to be hers. She is at 
the least entitled to such an acknowledgment from the 
community as kings have been known to pay to those 
who furnished forth a fully-accoutred warrior for their 
service. A flourish of gallant compliments and thanks 
ought to be rendered to her, 

* View also the case of marriageable daughters. There 
is nothing which has excited more merriment in our 
literature for many years, than the real or supposed 
maneuvres of mothers to get their girls disposed of. It 
seems now to be a settled matter, that the parents of 
unmarried young ladies must feel them as a dreadful 
burden, and must therefore be ever eager to get them 
cantoned out in the houses of their bachelor acquaint- 
ance. Now, perhaps some persons of no very exalted 
feelings, and, I may add, no very profound wisdom, 
have used expedients to obtain matches for their daugh- 
ters; but not less certain is it that others shrink from 
everything of the kind. I protest against the whole 
strain of mind which we find in the merry world on 
this point. It is founded on injustice, and tends to de- 
grade human nature. I claim a wholly different kind 
of consideration. for an honest couple who have reared 
daughters in a fitting manner, to encounter, if God wills, 
the responsibilities of matrimony. Here, as before, I 
take my stand on this—that the young persons are 
required by society, and the trouble and expense of 
presenting them is incurred by the parents alone. To 
take a particular case. A man wishes to have a wife. 
It is a presumable advantage to him, or he would not 
wish for it: it is a presumable benefit to society, or 
society would not be so eager to sanction matrimony. 
He gets the wife from her parents, with probably a 
trousseau and a square pianoforte into the bargain. 
Sink these externals, and think of what the young 
lady represents, altogether over and above what she 
is. How much must she have cost to her parents 
in feeding, clothing, and educating, before she be- 
came the bewitching, accomplished creature which her 
papa has to give away at the altar! Do we not, in 
reality, see here one man obtaining from another, as a 
free gift, one of the most valuable things which exist in 
the world—a favour almost too great to be reasonably 
taken by one man from another? I hold that nothing 
prevents it from being regarded in this light but the 
spirit of civilisation. In primitive society, where a wife 
represents work or service, the savage father sees it as 
only reasonable that he should be reimbursed for his 
outlay upon his daughter; he therefore sells her to her 
lover for articles of exchangeable value, as horses or 
bullocks. We do not act in this manner, because, being 
advanced in social humanity, we are content that the 
favour should be handed down from one generation to 
another—the obliged lover of to-day being the obliging 
father of twenty years hence. But surely, when the 
father or mother of many daughters is acting in 
this spirit, it is but a coarse and uncivilised kind of 
jocularity which represents them in the mean and un- 
worthy light of mancuvrers for the settlement of their 
daughters. In sustaining the young ladies up to this 

int, and fitting them out as moral and enlightened 

ings, they have undoubtedly performed a duty towards 
society as well as towards their offspring; and when 
they render up these young creatures to other keeping, 
they clearly are the obliging, and not in any way the 
obliged parties. Why, then, should there be any feeling 
of a derogatory nature indulged in respecting them ? 
Are they not rather entitled to some degree of honour 
above their fellows ? 

‘ There is no rank or class of society respecting which 
it could not equally be shown that the rearer of the 
large family is a kind of creditor of the community. 
Everywhere it is useful to have fresh human beings 
rising up; everywhere is the duty of bringing them up 
partially borne. To put the matter into its grossest 


and most palpable form: of two men of 


ual income 
and grade, the one with a family, and the o 


society at large is benefited by what renders him poor, 


Ergo, society is his debtor. It owes him sympathy, if 


not money. And surely it is no small presumption in 


favour of this view, that children obtained veneration | 


for their parents in all ages and states of society but our 
own. Does it not imply something wrong in the spirit 
of our age, or in its actual circumstances, that it should 
witness the reversal of a feeling which had previously 


seemed the dictate of nature from the beginning of the | 
world? What is the matter? It certainly is not that | 
the world, being over-peopled, looks on the fresh family | 
as a set of unwelcome intruders; for, after all, Dr Maj. | 


thus’s fears have proved visionary, and men in gene- 


ral never entertained them with any earnestness. It | 
seems to me rather that we look on things now some. | 
what less in connection with the primitive domestic | 
feelings than formerly. We regard the numerous family | 


too exclusively as affecting the mere worldly circum- 
stances of their parents, and slight the many-childed 
house for the same reason that poverty has been slighted 
throughout all ages. Base idea! ‘To look on those 
young vessels of the human soul as only so much 
trouble or embarrassment. Perish such mean conside- 
rations—as perish everything that can lead to low views 
of human nature, that brightest effluence of Divinity 
here below! On this point society could not do better, 
as it appears to me, than look for a lesson to those who 
have the immediate care of the young at the earliest 
and most painful stage. Beautiful patience !—adorable 
tenderness !—hopes that wing ever on and on into a de- 
lightful future! How the cold disdain of the childless 
is put to shame by this mother feeling, even when ex- 
emplified where there is not conscious maternity to give 
it its last and truest intensity! No sense of poverty is 
here entertained, but rather the contrary, as if the lap 
where lies the breathing babe were filled with opulence 


unspeakable. Let society look on the young as its best | 


and truest wealth, which nature says they are, and the 


many-childed will take their true position as the monied 


men of the state.’ 
Bravo, our good cousin! You plead your own cause 
too well to need any backing. 


LIFE IN THE PACIFIC. 


Some time ago the public were amused by a work called 
‘Typee,’ purporting to be the real adventures of an 
American in the Marquesas islands in the South Sea. 
There was a certain originality about the book, both in 
its manner and matter, which was very captivating in 


the present state of our literature; and besides this, the | 


things in the narrative were evidently true, whatever 
might be said of the persons; so it is no wonder that 


the author has been encouraged to make a second | 


appearance. ‘The new work is called ‘ Omoo’ (‘The 
Rover, or Island- Wanderer) ;* and without any farther 


connection with its predecessor, continues the autobio- | 


graphy from the escape of the adventurer from Typee. 
The narrative opens with his being taken on board of 

a whaler about a league from the land, ‘ the only object 

that broke the broad expanse of the ocean.’ Here he 


gladly ships as one of the crew, for a single cruise, and | 
regales with infinite delight, after his vegetable diet in 


the Marquesas valley, on salt junk and its platter of 
hard biscuit. 

The vessel was a beautiful, but very elderly barque 
of 200 tons, and had already been condemned while 
serving as an English government-packet in the Austra- 
lian seas. She was rotten to the core; with a forecastle 


* Omoo: or Adventures in the South Seas, Murray's Home and 
Colonial Library. London. 1647, 
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(the lodging of the crew) that looked like the hollow of 
an old tree going to decay, from the walls of which 
slices were taken unceremoniously by the cook to kindle 
his fire, and by the others out of mere frolic. The prin- 
cipal personages on board were the captain; a slender 
young Cockney, whose soubriquets of * Cabin-boy’ and 
‘Paper Jack’ designate his character, and the estimation 
in which he was held ; the mate, a regular old sea-dog— 
short, thickset, and pockpitted, his hair curled in little 
rings of iron-gray round his bullet head, a fiercely- 
squinting eye, a twisted nose, and a large mouth, set off 
by great white sharkish-looking teeth; the ex-surgeon, 
called the Long Doctor, or Doctor Long Ghost, who, in 
consequence of a quarrel with the captain, had given in 
his resignation, and taken up his abode in the fore- 
castle; and a harpooner, a wild New Zealander—a dark 
moody savage, who, in the sequel, endeavoured to run 
the ship on the reefs, in order to drown himself and 
everybody else. With these materials, it may be sup- 
posed, our author contrives to divest the voyage of any- 
thing like tameness; and indeed we have some idea 
| that the portion of the narrative in which he is afloat 
| will be found more interesting than that in which he 
assumes the character of an omoo, or wanderer among 
the Society Islands. The worst of it is, however, that, 
in order to preserve its character of reality, the narra- 
tive parts with its best personages without the least 
ceremony. For our part we longed to know what be- 
came of this strange crew when they sailed away from 
Tahiti; and we do not care to hide our discontent at 
having palmed upon us, as substitutes for the whole 
batch, merely Doctor Long Ghost and the author. 

The forecastle—the parlour and bedroom of the 
| men—was a triangular apartment in the extreme bows 
of the ship, five feet high, and floored with the chests 
| 


| of the crew, over which it was necessary to crawl, walk- 
| ing or standing being out of the question. The provi- 
|| sions dispensed here were not much more inviting than 
|| the parlour. ‘When opened, the barrels of pork looked 
| as if preserved in iron rust, and diffused an odour like 
|| astale ragout. The beef was worse yet; a mahogany- 
|| coloured fibrous substance, so tough and tasteless, that 
lalmost believed the cook’s story of a horse’s hoof with 
|| the shoe on having been fished up out of the pickle of 
|| one of the casks. Nor was the biscuit much better; 
nearly all of it was broken into hard little gun-flints, 
honeycombed through and through, as if the worms 
usually infesting this article in long tropical voyages 
had, in boring after nutriment, come out at the anti- 
podes without finding anything.’ These delicate viands 
had been bought at an auction of condemned navy stores 
in Sydney. The lodgings, as well as the fare, were so 
successfully disputed with the crew by myriads of cock- 
roaches and regiments of rats, that ‘they did not live 
among you, but you among them;’ and ‘so true was 
this, that the business of eating and drinking was better 
done in the dark than in the light of day.’ All this, 
however, was taken very easily, and the sailors passed 
their leisure time in such good-humoured jokes as fas- 
tening a rope to the leg of a sleeper, and running him 
suddenly up to the yard-arm by means of a pulley. On 
one occasion the object was frustrated in a manner both 
| amusing and consonant with poetical justice. 

‘One night, when all was perfectly still, I lay awake 
in the forecastle ; the lamp was burning low and thick, 
and swinging from its blackened beam; and with the 

| uniform motion of the ship, the men in the bunks rolled 
slowly from side to side, the hammocks swaying in 
unison, 

‘Presently I heard a foot upon the ladder, and look- 
ing up, saw a wide trousers leg. Immediately ‘Navy 
Bob, a stout old Triton, stealthily descended, and at 
once went to groping in the locker after something to 
eat 


‘Supper ended, he proceeded to load his pipe. Now, 
for a good comfortable smoke at sea, there never was a 
better place than the Julia’s forecastle at midnight.*To 
enjoy the luxury, one wants to fall into a kind of dreamy 


= 


reverie, only known to the children of the weed. And 
the very atmosphere of the place, laden as it was with 
the snores of the sleepers, was inducive of this. No 
wonder, then, that after a while Bob’s head sunk u 
his breast; presently his hat fell off, the extinguished 
pipe dropped from his mouth, and the next moment he 
lay out on the chest as tranquil as an infant. 

‘Suddenly an order was heard on deck, followed by 
the trampling of feet and the hauling of rigging. The 
yards were being braced ; and soon after the sleeper was 
missed, for there was a whispered conference over the 
scuttle. 

‘ Directly a shadow glided across the forecastle, and 
noiselessly approached the unsuspecting Bob. It was 
one of the watch with the end of a rope leading out of 
sight up the scuttle. Pausing an instant, the sailor 
pressed softly the chest of his victim, sounding his 
slumbers; and then hitching the cord to his ankle, re- 
turned to the deck. 

‘Hardly was his back turned, when a long limb was 
thrust from a hammock opposite, and Doctor Long 
Ghost, leaping forth warily, whipped the rope from 
Bob’s ankle, and fastened it like lightning to a great 
lumbering chest, the property of the man who had just 
disappeared. 

* Searcely was the thing done, when lo! with a thun- 
dering bound, the clumsy box was torn from its fasten- 
ings, and banging from side to side, flew towards the 
scuttle. Here it jammed; and thinking that Bob, who 
was as strong as a windlass, was grappling a beam and 
trying to cut the line, the jokers on deck strained away 
furiously. On a sudden the chest went aloft, and 
striking against the mast, flew open, raining down on 
the heads of the party a merciless shower of things too 
numerous to mention. 

‘ Of course the uproar roused all hands, and when we 
hurried on deck, there was the owner of the box, look- 
ing aghast at its scattered contents, and with one 
wandering hand taking the altitude of a bump on his 
head.’ 

The next incident that relieved the monotony of the 
voyage was the death and burial in the sea of two men 
who had been for some time sick. Still the vessel 
went on its course, no soul on board knowing whither 
they were steering, or what they were to be about, 
except the mate. At length the men, who were accus- 
tomed to keep a look-out for whales from the mast- 
head, declared off from the duty; but the mate con- 
sidered this of little consequence, observing carelessly, 
that the whales they would soon get among ‘ were so 
tame, that they made a practice of coming round ships 
and scratching their backs against them.’ The pro- 
jects, however, of this officer, whatever they may have 
been, were put an end to by the likelihood there ap- 
peared to be of the captain dying, for he had been 
ailing for some time; the ship’s course was now at 
length changed for Tahiti, where she arrived in due 
time. Here the author, Doctor Long Ghost, and others, 
were desirous of parting company with the rats and 
eockroaches; but the authority of the British con- 
sul being invoked in favour of the vessel, they were 
offered their choice between the jail on shore and the 
forecastle of the ‘ Little Jule:’ they of course preferred 
the former. 

Tahiti, except in the external aspect of nature, is by no 
means described as the paradise it was once reputed to 
be. All the vices of civilisation are here under a diffe- 
rent form—and even all the miseries, including poverty 
and hunger. The author, however, and Doctor Long 
Ghost, had an opportunity, in the course of their adven- 
tures, of seeing the interior, where life presents itself 
in a different aspect. On one occasion, ‘ with whoop 
and halloo, we ran down the hills, the villagers soon 
hurrying forth to see who were coming. As we drew 
near, they gathered round, all curiosity to know what 
brought the “karhowries” into their quiet country. 
The doctor contriving to make them understand the 
purely social object of our visit, they gave us a true 
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Tahitian welcome; pointing into their dwellings, and 
saying they were ours as long as we chose to remain. 

* We were struck by the appearance of these people, 
both men and women, so much more healthful than the 
inhabitants of the bays. As for the young girls, they 
were more retiring and modest, more tidy in their dress, 
and far fresher and more beautiful than the damsels of 
the coast. 

* That night we abode in the house of Rartoo, a hos- 
pitable old chief. It was right on the shore of the lake ; 
and at supper, we looked out through a rustling screen 
of foliage upon the surface of the starlit water. 

* The next day we rambled about, and found a happy 
little community, comparatively free from many de- 
plorable evils to which the rest of their countrymen are 
subject. Their time, too, was more occupied. To my 
surprise the manufacture of tappa was going on in 
several buildings. European calicoés were seldom seen, 
and not many articles of foreign origin of any descrip- 
tion.’ 

The adventurers now resolved to proceed to the court 
of Queen Pomare, in hopes of being promoted to some 
post of honour and profit near her majesty. 

‘Nor was this expectation altogether Quixotic. In 
the train of many Polynesian princes, roving whites are 
frequently found; gentlemen pensioners of state, bask- 
ing in the tropical sunshine of the court, and leading 
the pleasantest lives in the world. Upon islands little 
visited by foreigners, the first seaman that settles down 
is generally domesticated in the family of the head 
chief or king, where he frequently discharges the func- 
tions of various offices, elsewhere filled by as many 
different individuals. As historiographer, for instance, 
he gives the natives some account of distant countries ; 
as commissioner of the arts and sciences, he instructs 
them in the use of the jack-knife, and the best way of 
shaping bits of iron hoop into spear-heads; and as in- 
terpreter to his majesty, he facilitates intercourse with 
strangers ; besides instructing the people generally in 
the uses of the most common English phrases, civil and 
profane, but oftener the latter. 

* These men generally marry well; often, like Hardy 
of Hannamanoo, into the blood-royal. Sometimes they 
officiate as personal attendant, or first lord in waiting 
to the king. At Amboi, one of the Tonga Islands, a 
vagabond Welshman bends his knee as cupbearer to his 
cannibal majesty. He mixes his morning cup of “ arva,” 
and, with profound genuflections, presents it in a cocoa- 
nut bowl, richly carved. Upon another island of the 
same group, where it is customary to bestow no small 
pains in dressing the hair—frizzing it out by a curious 
process into an enormous pope’s-head—an old man-of- 
war's-man fills the post of barber to the king.’ 

This journey was not attended by tavern bills. ‘ The 
Polynesians carry their hospitality to an amazing 
extent. Let a native of Waiurar, the westernmost part 
of Tahiti, make his appearance asa traveller at Par- 
toowye, the most easternly village of Imeeo, though a 
perfect stranger, the inhabitants on all sides accost him 
at their doorways, inviting him to enter, and make him- 
self at home. But the traveller passes on, examining 
every house attentively, until at last he pauses before 
one which suits him, and then exclaiming, “AA, ena 
maitai!” (* This one will do, I think!”), he steps in, and 
makes himself perfectly at ease, flinging himself upon 
the mats, and very probably calling for a nice young 
cocoa-nut, and a piece of toasted bread-fruit, sliced thin, 
and done brown.’ 

This is the description of a dinner :—‘ First, a num- 
ber of “ pooroo” leaves, by way of plates, were ranged 
along on one side; and by each was a rustic nut-bowl, 
half-filled with sea-water, and a Tahitian roll, or small 
bread-fruit, roasted brown. An immense flat calabash, 
placed in the centre, was heaped up with numberless 
small packages of moist steaming leaves; in each was a 
small fish, baked in the earth, and done to a turn. This 
pyramid of a dish was flanked on either side by an 
ornamental calabash. One was brimming with the 


~ 


golden-hued “ poee,” or pudding, made from the red 
plantain of the mountains; the other was stacked up 
with cakes of the Indian turnip, previously macerated 
in a mortar, kneaded with the milk of the cocoa-nut, 
and then baked. In the spaces between the three dishes 
were piled young cocoa-nuts, stripped of their husks, 
Their eyes had been opened and enlarged, so that each 
was a ready-charged goblet. 

‘There was a sort of side-cloth in one corner, upon 
which, in bright buff jackets, lay the fattest of bananas; | 
“avees,” red-ripe; guavas, with the shadows of their 
crimson pulp flushing through a transparent skin, and | 
almost coming and going there like blushes ; oranges, | 
tinged here and there berry-brown; and great jolly 
melons, which rolled about in very portliness. Such a 
heap! All ruddy, ripe, and round, bursting with the 
good cheer of the tropical soil from which they sprang!’ 

The wanderers at length find themselves comfort- 
ably housed with a native family, whose abode was so 
fine, that they were at first afraid to enter. 

‘While standing irresolute, a voice from the nearest 
house hailed us, “Aramai ! aramai, harhowree !” (“ Come 
in! come in, strangers !”) 

‘We at once entered, and were warmly greeted. The 
master of the house was an aristocratic-looking islander, 
dressed in loose linen drawers, a fine white shirt, and a 
sash of red silk tied about the waist, after the fashion 
of the Spaniards in Chili. He came up to us with a free 
frank air, and striking his chest with his hand, intro- 
duced himself as Ereemear Po-Po; or, to render the 
Christian name back again into English, Jeremiah 
Po-Po. 

‘We gave our names in return, upon which he bade 
us be seated; and sitting down himself, asked us a 
great many questions in mixed English and Tahitian. 
After giving some directions to an old man to prepare 
food, our host's wife, a large, benevolent-looking woman, 
upwards of forty, also sat down by us. In our soiled 
and travel-stained appearance, the good lady seemed to 
find abundant matter for commiseration ; and all the 
while kept looking at us piteously, and making mourn- 
ful exclamations. 

* But Jeremiah and his spouse were not the only in- 
mates of the mansion. 

‘In one corner, upon a large native couch, elevated 
upon posts, reclined a nymph, who, half-veiled in her 
own long hair, had yet to make her toilet for the day. 
She was the only daughter of Po-Po, and a very beau- 
tiful little daughter she was. ‘They called her Loo—a 
name rather pretty and genteel, and therefore quite 
appropriate; for a more genteel and lady - like little 
damsel there was not in all Imeeo. 

‘When we first entered, Po-Po was raking smooth | 
the carpet of dried ferns which had that morning been 
newly laid; and now that our meal was ready, it was 
spread on a banana-leaf, right upon this fragrant floor. 
Here we lounged at our ease, eating baked pig and 
bread-fruit off earthen plates, and using, for the first 
time in many a long month, real knives and forks. 

* Arfretee, Po-Po’s wife, was a right motherly body. 
The meal over, she recommended a nap; and upon our | 
waking much refreshed, she led us to the doorway, and | 
pointed down among the trees, through which we saw 
the gleam of water. Taking the hint, we repaired 
thither; and finding a deep shaded pool, bathed, and 
returned to the house. Our hostess now sat down by 
us; and after looking with great interest at the doctor's 
cloak, felt my own soiled and tattered garments for 
the hundredth time, and exclaimed plaintively, “ AA 
nuee nuce olee mance! olee manee!” (“ Alas! they are | 
very, very old! very old!”) | 

* Going to a chest filled with various European 
articles, she took out two suits of new sailor-frocks and 
trousers ; and presenting them with a gracious smile, | 
pushed us behind a calico screen, and left us, Without 
any fastidious scruples, we donned the garments; and | 
what with the meal, the nap, and the bath, we now 
came forth like a couple of bridegrooms. 
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| about the crown; one black, one green, and one pink. 


| ladies, who wore shabby mantles of soiled sheeting ; 
| which fitted so badly, and withal had such a second- 
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‘Evening drawing on, lamps were lighted. They 
were very simple—the half of a green melon, about one- 
third full of cocoa-nut oil, and a wick of twisted tappa 
floating on the surface. As a night-lamp, this con- 
trivance cannot be excelled ; a soft dreamy light being 


‘As the evening advanced, other members of the 
household, whom as yet we had not seen, began to drop 
in. There was a slender young dandy in a gay striped 
shirt, and whole fathoms of bright figured calico tucked 
about his waist, and falling to the ground. He wore a 
new straw-hat also, with three distinct ribbons tied 


Shoes or stockings, however, he had none. 

‘There were a couple of delicate olive-cheeked little 
girls—twins—with mild eyes and beautiful hair, who 
ran about the house half-naked, like a couple of gazelles. 
They had a brother somewhat younger, a fine dark boy, 
with an eye like a woman’s. All these were the chil- 
dren of Po-Po. 

‘Then there were two or three queer-looking old 


hand look, that I at once put their wearers down as 
domestic paupers— poor relations, supported by the 
bounty of My Lady Arfretee. They were sad, meek 
old bodies; said little, and ate less; and either kept 
their eyes on the ground, or lifted them up deferen- 
tially. The semi-civilisation of the island must have 
had something to do with making them what they 


‘Before retiring, the entire household gathered upon 
the floor; and in their midst, Po-l’o read aloud a chap- 
ter from a Tahitian Bible. Then kneeling with the rest 
of us, he offered up a prayer. Upon its conclusion, all 
separated without speaking. These devotions took place 
regularly every night and morning. Grace, too, was 
invariably said by this family both before and after 
eating. 

‘The house itself was built in the simple but tasteful 
native style. It was a long, regular oval, soine fifty 
feet in length, with low sides of cane-work, and a roof 
thatched with palmetto leaves. The ridge-pole was, 
perhaps, twenty feet from the ground. ‘There was no 
foundation whatever, the bare earth being merely 


very well, if frequently renewed ; otherwise, it becomes 


poorer natives. 
‘Beside the couches, the furniture consisted of three 
or four sailor chests; in which were stored the fine 


dren, and divers odds and ends of European articles— 
strings of beads, ribbons, Dutch looking-glasses, knives, 
coarse prints, bunches of keys, bits of crockery, and 
metal buttons. One of these chests—used as a bandbox 
by Arfretee—contained several of the native hats (coal- 
scuttles), all of the same pattern, but trimmed with 
variously-coloured ribbons. Of nothing was our good 
hostess more proud than of these hats and her dresses. 
On Sundays, she went abroad a dozen times ; and every 
time, like Queen Elizabeth, in a different robe.’ 

The visit of the adventurers to court is unsuccessful, 
and the author at length determines upon going again 
* The next day I paddled off to the ship, signed 
and sealed, and stepped ashore with my “ advance”— 


handkerchief. 

‘I forced half of the silver on Long Ghost; and hav- 
ing little use for the remainder, would have giver it to 
Po-Po as some small return for his kindness; but, 
although he well knew the value of the coin, not a 
dollar would he accept.’ 

The following is the conclusion of this amusing and 
original book :—‘I prevailed upon Po-Po to drink a 
parting shell ; and even little Loo, actually looking con- 


leaving Partoowye for ever, sipped a few drops from a 
folded leaf. As for the warm-hearted Arfretee, her grief 
was unbounded. She even besought me to spend my 
last niglit under her own palm-thatch ; and then, in the 
morning, she would herself paddle me off to the ship. 

* But this I would not consent to; and so, as some- 
thing to remember her by, she presented me with a roll 
of fine matting, and another of tappa. These gifts placed 
in my hammock, I afterwards found very agreeable in 
the warm latitudes to which we were bound; nor did 
they fail to awaken most grateful remembrances. 

‘ About nightfall we broke away from this generous- 
hearted household, and hurried down to the water. 

‘An hour or two after midnight, everything was 
noiseless ; but when the first streak of the dawn showed 
itself over the mountains, a sharp voice hailed the fore- 
castle, and ordered the ship unmoored. The anchors 
came up cheerily ; the sails were soon set ; and with the 
early breath of the tropical morning, fresh and fragrant 
from the hill-sides, we slowly glided down the bay, and 
were swept through the opening in the reef. Presently 
we “hove to,” and the canoes came alongside to take 
off the islanders who had accompanied us thus far. As 
he stepped over the side, I shook the doctor long and 
heartily by the hand. I have never seen or heard of 
him since. 

‘ Crowding all sail, we braced the yards square; and 
the breeze freshening, bowled straight away from the 
land. Once more the sailor’s cradle rocked under me, 
and I found myself rolling in my gait. 

‘ By noon, the island had gone down in the horizon ; 
and all before us was the wide Pacific.’ 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 
A TALE. 

I po not think there could be found in the three king- 
doms a blither little old maid than Miss Mellicent Orme, 
otherwise Aunt Milly, for so she was universally called 
by her nephews and nieces, first, second, and third 
cousins—nay, even by many who could not boast the 
smallest tie of consanguinity. But this sort of universal 
auntlwood to the whole neighbourhood was by no means 
disagreeable to Miss Milly, for in a very little body she 
had a large heart, of a most India-rubber nature; not 
indeed as the simile is used, in speaking of female 
hearts, that ‘never break—but always stretch.’ But 
Miss Milly’s heart possessed this elastic nature in the 
best sense—namely, that it ever found room for new 
occupants; and, moreover, it was remarkable for its 
quality of effacing all unkindness or injuries as easily 
as India-rubber removes pencil marks from paper. 

Aunt Milly—I have some right to call her so, being 
her very nephew, Godfrey Estcourt—was an extremely 
little woman. She had pretty little features, pretty 
little hands and feet, a pretty little figure, and always 
carried with her a pretty little worked bag, in whose 
mysterious recesses all the children of the neighbour- 
hood loved to dive, seldom returning to the surface 
without some pearl of price, in the shape of a lozenge 
or asugar-plum. Her dress was always neat, rather old- 
fashioned perhaps, but invariably becoming; her soft 
brown hair—it really was brown still—lay smoothly 
braided under a tiny cap; her white collar was ever 
smooth; indeed Aunt Milly’s whole attire seemed to 
have the amazing quality of never looking worn, soiled, 
or dusty, but always fresh and new. Yet she was far 
from rich, as every one knew; but her little income was 
just enough to suffice for her little self. She lived in a 
nutshell of a house, with the smallest of small hand- 
maidens; indeed everything about Aunt Milly was on 
the diminutive scale. She did not live much at home, 


scious that one of her hopeless admirers was about 
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tenings, and, to her credit be it spoken, Aunt Milly did 
not turn her feet from the house of mourning. She 
could weep with the sorrowful, yet somehow or other 
she contrived to infuse hope amidst despair. And in 
general her blithe nature converted all life’s minor evils 
into things not worth lamenting about. 

Every one felt that Aunt Milly’s entrance into their 
doors brought sunshine. She was a sunbeam in her- 
self: there was cheerfulness in her light step, her 
merry laugh: the jingling of the keys in her pocket, 
dear little soul! was musical. She had a word of en- 
couragement for all, and had an inclination to look on 
the sunny side of everything and everybody. No one 
was more welcome in mirthful days, no one more 
sought for in adversity, for she had the quality of mak- 
ing even trouble seem lighter; and her unfailing motto 
was, ‘ All happens for the best.’ 

All my schoolboy disasters had been deposited in 
Aunt Milly’s sympathising ear; and when I grew up, 
I still kept to the old habit. I came to her one day 
with what I considered my first real sorrow: it was the 
loss, by the sudden failure of a country bank, of nearly 
all the few hundreds my poor father had laid up for me. 
My sad news had travelled before me, and I was not 
surprised to see Aunt Milly’s cheerful face really grave 
as she met me with, ‘ My dear boy, I am very sorry 
for you.’ 

*It is the greatest misfortune I could have,’ I cried. 
*I wish that wretch Sharples——’ 

* Don’t wish him anything worse than he has to bear 
already, poor man, with his large family,’ said Aunt 
Milly gently. 

‘But you do not know all I have lost. That—that 
—— and I stopped, looking, I doubt not, very 
silly. 

You mean to say, Godfrey, that since, instead of 
having a little fortune to begin the world with, you 
have hardly anything at all, Miss Laura Ashtori will not 
consider that her engagement holds. I expected it.’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Milly, she is not so mean as that; but we 
were to have been married in two years, and I could 
have got a share in Mortlake’s office, and we should 
have been so happy! All is over now. Her father 
says we must wait, and Laura is to be considered free. 
Life is nothing to me now. I will go to America—or 
shoot myself.’ 

* How old are you, Godfrey?’ asked Aunt Milly with 
a quiet smile that rather annoyed me. 

*I shall be twenty next June,’ I said. Young people 
always put their age in the future tense, it sounds 
better. 

‘It is now July, so that I may call you nineteen and 
a month. My dear boy, the world must be a horrible 
place indeed for you to get tired of it so soon. I would 
advise you to wait a little while before you get so very 
desperate.’ 

‘Aunt Milly,’ I said, turning away, ‘it is easy for 
you to talk—you were never in love.’ 

A shadow passed over her bright face, and her eye 
glanced sadly at a mourning ring on the little hand; 
but Aunt Milly did not answer my allusion. 

*I do not think any boy of nineteen is doomed to be 
a victim to loss of fortune or hopeless love,’ she said 
after a pause. ‘ My dear Godfrey, this will be a trial 
oF pa Laura’s constancy, and of your own patience 

industry. Depend upon it, all will turn out for the 
tt.’ 


‘Oh!’ I sighed, ‘ you talk very well, Aunt Milly; but 
what can I do?’ 

*I will tell you. You are young, clever, and have 
been for two years in a good profession. It will be your 


own fault if you do not rise in the world. Every 
man is in a great measure the architect of his own for- 
tunes; and where, as in your case, the foundation of a 


good education is laid, so much the easier is it to raise 
the superstructure. You may be a rich man yet by 
your own exertions, and money earned is ten times 
sweeter than money received by gift or legacy.’ 

This was the longest and gravest speech I had ever 
heard from Aunt Milly’s lips. Its truth struck me 
forcibly, and I felt rather ashamed of having so soon 
succumbed to ill-fortune: it seemed cowardly, and un- 
worthy the manly dignity of nearly twenty years. Aunt 
Milly, with true feminine tact, saw her advantage, and 
followed it up. 

‘Now, as to your heart-troubles, my dear nephew. | 
To tell the truth, I hardly believe in boyish love; there 
is generally more of fancy and romance than real affec- 
tion in it. Do not be vexed, Godfrey, but I should not | 
be surprised if, five years hence, you tell me how for- | 
tunate it was that this trial came to prove the steadi- 
ness of Miss Ashton’s regard, or your own, before you | 
married her.» Men rarely see with the same eyes at | 
nineteen and twenty-five.’ 

I began with good old Will Shakspeare’s declaration— 

* Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt my love.’ 


Aunt Milly laughed. ‘As both these astronomical 
facts are rather questionable, you must excuse my doubt- 
ing a little still, But time will show. _ Meanwhile do 
not despair; be diligent, and be careful of the little 
you have left. Matters might have been worse with 

ou.” 

‘Ah, Aunt Milly, what a cheerful heart you have! 
But trouble never comes to you as it does to other 
people.’ 

* You are a little mistaken, Godfrey. At this moment 
I am in greater distress than you. By Sharples’s failure 
I have lost every farthing I had in the world.’ 

I was struck dumb with surprise and regret. Poor 
dear Aunt Milly! when she was listening to my lamen- 
tations, and consoling me, how little did I know that 
she was more unfortunate than myself! And yet | 
she neither complained nor desponded, but only smiled | 
—a little sadly perhaps—and said she knew even this | 
disaster was ‘all for the best,’ though she could not | 
see it at the time. She calmly made preparations for 
quitting her pretty home, confided her little handmaid 
to one cousin, in whose kitchen Rachel was gladly ad- 
mitted, gave her few household pets to another, and 
prepared to brave the wide world as she best could. 
Some unfeeling people forgot Aunt Milly in her trouble; 
but the greater part of her friendly circle proved how 
much they esteemed and valued her. Some asked her 
to visit them for a month, three months, a year: indeed, 
had she chosen, Aunt Milly might have spent her life 
as a passing guest among her friends; but she was too | 
proud to do so. 

At last a third or fourth cousin—a widower of large | 
fortune—invited Miss Milly to reside at his house, as | 
chaperon to his two daughters, young girls just growing 
up into womanhood. ‘This proposal, kindly meant, was 
warmly accepted; and Aunt Milly set forward on her 
long journey, for Elphinstone Hall was some hundred 
miles off—a formidable distance to one who had never 
been a day’s journey from her own home ; now, alas! hers 
no more! Still, neither despondency nor fear troubled 
her blithe spirit, as little Miss Milly set out with her 
valorous nephew; for I had pleaded so earnestly my 
right to be her squire to Mr Elphinstone’s door, that 
the concession was yielded at last. 

Of all the gloomy-looking old avenues that ever led 
to baronial hall, the one we passed through was the 
gloomiest. It might have been pretty in May, but on 
a wet day in October it was most melancholy. Poor 
Aunt Milly shivered as the wind rustled in the trees, 
and the dead leaves feli in clouds on the top of the post- 
chaise. We alighted, and entered a hall equally lugu- 
brious, and not much warmer than the avenue. ‘The 
solemn old porter was warming his chilled hands at the 
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tiny fire: he and the house were in perfect keeping— 
dreary, dull, and melancholy. The master was much 
in the same style: a tall black figure, with a long face 
and a white neckcloth, was the personified idea left 
behind by Mr Elphinstone. When he was gone, I 
earnestly intreated Aunt Milly to return with me, and 
not stay in this desolate place ; but she refused. 

‘My cousin seems kind,’ she said: ‘he looked and 
spoke as though he were glad to see me.’ (I was too 
cold to hear or see much certainly, but I did not notice 
this very friendly reception.) ‘My dear Godfrey,’ 


Aunt Milly continued, ‘I will stay and try to make a 
home here: the two girls may be amiable, and then I 
shall soon love them: at all events, let us hope for the 


t. 
My hopes for poor Aunt Milly all vanished into thin 
air when, at the frigid dinner-table, where the very 
eatables seemed made of stone, I saw two young ladies 
| of fifteen or thereabouts: one the wildest and rudest 
| hoyden that ever disgraced feminine habiliments; the 

other, a pale stooping girl, with sleepy blue eyes, and 
| lank fair hair, who never uttered a word, nor once 
| lifted her eyes from the tablecloth. 
‘What will become of poor Aunt Milly?’ I thought 
internally. Yet there she was, as cheerful as ever, 
| talking to that solemn old icicle Mr Elphinstone; 
| listening patiently to the lava-flood of Miss Louisa’s 
' tongue; and now and then speaking to Miss Euphemia, 
| whose only answer was a nod of the head, or a stare 

from her immense blue eyes. ‘ Well!’ I mentally eja- 
| culated, ‘Aunt Milly’s talent for making the best of 
| everything will be called into full requisition here, I 
| suspect.’ 

Nevertheless, when we parted, she assured me that 
| she was quite content ; that she would no doubt be very 
| comfortable at the Hall. 

‘But those two dreadful girls, how will you manage 
| them, Aunt Milly ?’ and a faint vision of the tall stout 

Louisa knocking my poor little aunt off her chair, in 

anger, came across my mind’s eye. 
| ‘Poor things! they have no mother to teach them 
| better. Iam sorry for them: I was a motherless child 
| myself, said Aunt Milly softly. ‘They will improve 
by and by: depend upon it, Godfrey, all will turn out 
well for both you and me.’ 

‘Amen!’ said I in my heart; for I thought of my own 
Laura, how different she was from the Miss Elphin- 
stones! And the image of my beloved eclipsed that 
of desolate Aunt Milly, I fear, before I had travelled 
many miles from the Hall. 

Aunt Milly’s epistles were not very frequent; for, 
like many excellent people, she disliked letter-writing, 
and only indulged her very particular friends with a 
few lines now and then, in which she fully acted up to 
the golden rule, ‘Say what you have to say in as few 
words as you can, and then say no more.’ Thus my 
information as to how matters were going on at Elphin- 
stone Hall was of a very slender nature. However, 
when a few months had rolled by, chance led me into 
the neighbourhood, and I surprised Aunt Milly with a 
visit from her loving nephew. 

It was early spring, and afew peeping primroses 
brightened the old avenue. Underneath the dining- 
Toom windows, too, was a gay bed of purple and yellow 
crocuses, which I thought bore tokens of Aunt Milly’s 
care ; she was always so fond of flowers. I fancied the 
Hall did not look quite so cheerless as before; the bright 
March sunbeams enlivened, though they could not 
warm it. In a few moments appeared Aunt Milly 
herself, not in the least altered, but as lively and active 
as ever. ; 

She took me into her own little sitting-room, and told 
me how the winter had passed with her. It had been 
rather a gloomy one, she acknowledged: the girls were 
accustomed to run wild; Louisa would have her own 
way; but then she was easily guided by love, and her 
nature was frank and warm. Phemie, the pale girl, 
who had been delicate from her cradle, was rather 


indolent, but—(oh what a blessing these charitable buts 
are sometimes !)—but then she was so sweet and gentle. 
I own when I again saw the young damsels, thus de- 
scribed by Aunt Milly, I did not perceive quite such a 
marvellous change: Louisa seemed neariy as talkative, 
and her sister nearly as insipid, as ever; still there was 
a slight improvement even to my eyes, and I gladly 
allowed Aunt Milly the full benefit of that loving 
glamour which was cast by her hopeful creed and sweet 
disposition, 

* But now, Godfrey, how fares it with you?’ said my 
good aunt. ‘How is Laura? and how are you getting 
on in the world?’ 

I could give but a melancholy answer to these ques- 
tions ; for I had to work hard, and law was a very dry 
study. Besides, many people looked coldly on me after 
they knew I was poorer than I had been; and even 
Laura herself was not so frank and kind. Vague 
jealousies were springing up in my heart for every 
smile she bestowed elsewhere; and these were not 
few. I was, in truth, far from happy; and so I told 
Aunt Milly, adding, ‘ If Laura does not love me, I don’t 
care what becomes of me.’ 

Aunt Milly smiled, and then looked grave. ‘ My 
dear Godfrey, if Laura married to-morrow, you would 
recover in time from her loss.’ 

‘No, never! To lose the girl I love, is to lose every- 
thing.’ 

‘ You do not yet know what real love is, my dear boy. 
I never believed that Laura Ashton was capable of 
exciting the lasting affection of a true heart, or worthy 
to retain it. But we shall see. Once more, have a 
good courage; work hard at your profession, and think 
as little of Laura as you can. If she ever did love you, 
she does so still, and will as long as you keep constant 
to her. Alas for the one whose love survives his who 
first awakened it! If Laura’s affection be not of this 
firm nature, it is not worth the winning, and its loss 
will soon be no pain at all.’ 

I did not agree with Aunt Milly’s theory; but I said 
no more; my heart was too sore. She took me over the 
house and grounds: both looked cheerful under the in- 
fluence of the soft spring; and then she told me how 
kind Mr Elphinstone was, and how he had been gra- 
dually weaned from his solitary life to take pleasure in 
the society of his daughters. 

‘And I hope he is grateful to you, who have made 
them at all endurable?’ I said. 

Aunt Milly smiled. ‘Yes, I believe he is: but I 
have done only what I ought: the girls both love me 
so much; and it is sufficient reward to see them im- 
proved.’ 

I did not see Mr Elphinstone, but I earnestly hoped 
the solemn, coldly polite, middle-aged gentleman had 
shared in the general amelioration and reform effected 
by the cheerful-hearted Miss Milly. 

Months had glided into years ere I again saw Aunt 
Milly. Everything had changed with me: from a boy, 
I had grown a man, struggling with the world. I had 
followed Aunt Milly’s advice, and had begun to reap 
the fruit of it, in the good opinion of those whose opi- 
nion was worth having. I had proved also the truth of 
her old saying, ‘ How sweet is the bread of one’s own 
labour!’ Another of her prophecies, alas! had come 
but too true. Laura Ashton was lost to me: she had 
married an officer of dragoons, and had left the country. 
But I will not speak of this, for I did love her very 
much once ; and in spite of Aunt Milly’s sage speeches, 
no one can quite forget his boyish fancy. - However, 
the cares of life left me no time to ponder mournfully 
over my first love. 

When I next visited Elphinstone Hall, it was in the 
golden days of midsummer. I thought I had never 
beheld a more lovely place. “The old trees were so 
shady and full of leaves; the grassy lawn so very green; 
the flower-garden so bright with blossoms. Age 
youth were not more different than the old cheerless 
Hall of former times and the beautiful spot I now looked 
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upon. Even Aunt Milly seemed to share in the general 
rejuvenescence. The two years which had changed me 
so much, had not made her look a day older. She had 
the same clear, fresh, cheerful face, and neat little 
figure; both perhaps a little rounder, the result of a 
happy life and few cares. Her dress was as tasteful as 
ever, but not quite so precise, and it was of richer 
materials. She wore, too, various handsome articles 
of jewellery ; a remarkable circumstance for unpre- 
tending Aunt Milly. I thought her pupils must be at 
least kind and generous in presents. 

We had not sat talking long, when a very graceful 
girl crossed the lawn to the French window of Aunt 
Milly’s room. 

*I will come soon: go and take your walk, Phemie 
dear,’ said Aunt Milly. 

Wonder of wonders! Could that beautiful fair face 
and golden ringlets which I saw through the open win- 
dow belong to the lackadaisical Miss Euphemia of old? 
I absolutely started from my chair. 

* You don’t mean to say, Aunt Milly, that that lovely 
girl is Miss Elphinstone?’ 

* Most certainly,’ said Aunt Milly, laughing heartily 
—her own musical laugh. 

‘Well, if ever I saw such a transformation! 
are as much a fairy as Cinderella’s godmother.’ 

* Not at all; I only did as a gardener does with un- 
cultivated ground; I pulled up the weeds, and planted 
flowers. As for Phemie’s beauty, J never thought her 
ugly, though you were too much occupied with your 
disgust at the place to perceive that she really had a 
fair skin and pretty features. I have only made the 
best of what I found.’ 

* And how has Miss Louisa turned on your hands?’ 
I asked smiling. 

* Look at her; she is coming up the avenue on horse- 
back.’ 

And a very graceful fearless horsewoman the quon- 
dam hoyden seemed: her wildness was subdued into 
gay, but not unladylike manners: in short, Louisa had 
become what many men would admire as a fine lively 
girl. 2 

*Why, Aunt Milly,’ I said, ‘you must have grown 
quite attached to these girls; it will really be painful 
for you to leave them.’ 

*I do not think of leaving them very soon,’ said Aunt 
Milly, casting down her eyes, and playing with her gold 
watch-chain, while a very faint deepening of her still 
fair cheek, and a scarcely perceptible smile hovering 
round her mouth, were distinctly visible. 

* Indeed !’ said I inquiringly. 

*Yes; Mr Elphinstone is very kind; he does not 
wish me to go: the girls love me ; and my cousin——’ 

* Loves you quite as much, dear Aunt Milly!’ I cried, 
at last arriving at the truth. ‘I don’t see how he could 
possibly help it; and so I wish you joy.’ 

Aunt Milly muttered something in return, blushed 
as prettily as a girl of fifteen, and at last fairly ran out 
of the room. 

* After all, everything was for the best!’ thought I, 
as I attended the quiet wedding of Mr Elphinstone and 
his second wife. He did not look half so grave and 
austere as I fancied, and really was a very fine-looking 
man, in spite of his fifty years; and if his winning little 
wife trod only ten years behind him in the road of life, 
why, I have seen many older-looking brides who were 
not thirty by the church register: and, after all, what 
matter years when the heart is still young? Mr Elphin- 
stone did right to give his daughters a second mother 
in her who had already been such to them; and Aunt 
Milly, too, what was there ludicrous in her having 
found a worthy husband, and a happy home against 
her old age ? 

I have nothing more to add, except that I have been 
for these two years a married man myself; and there- 
fore fully sympathised with Aunt Milly’s keeping of 
her seventh wedding anniversary last week. I may 
just mention, en passant, that I do not call her Aunt 


You 


Milly now, happening to be her son-in-law as well as 
nephew. Perhaps, to clear up all mysteries, I had better 
confess that my wife has fair hair, sweet blue eyes, and 
that her name is Euphemia. 


‘THE ANCIENT WORLD’ 


In the progress of science, it must of necessity happen 
that a desire will prevail for a general view of the ad- 
vances made—for a resumé of all the scattered facts con- 
tributed by isolated workers, their bearing upon each 
other, and the new views to be deduced from them. 
This has just been done for geology, by the publication |) 
of a work* well calculated to convey a clear idea of |) 
the physical history of the earth as connected with this 
science. But few persons are possessed of any well- 
defined knowledge of this interesting subject—of the 
mighty changes which have taken place in the earth’s 
crust—of the deposition of its various strata—of its 
animal and vegetable inhabitants in remote times; and 
the work now under consideration will go far to supply 
the existing want, and perhaps incite a closer attention 
to this portion of the vast field of natural knowledge. 
Professor Ansted sets out by observing that the value 
of geological knowledge cannot be less than that of 
geographical; that, if it be desirable to know some- 
thing of the position and climate of different countries, 
it is equally essential to have an acquaintance with 
their underlying strata, seeing that on the latter so 
many physical advantages depend. He further com- 
pares his position as natural historian of the earth with 
that of a writer about to give a history of a people 
whose chief evidences lie in the remains, whether archi- 
tectural or otherwise, which a nation may leave behind 
them ; and he observes that ‘ it is possible to make out an 
account of the successive events that have taken place || 
in various parts of the world, not only before the earth || 
was inhabited by civilised men, but even when man 
had not yet been created.’ 
The memorials or archives of the ancient world exist || 
in the shape of fossils, and their value, as positive evi- 
dence of what has taken place on the earth, is insisted || 
on by nearly every writer who has paid any attention || 
to the subject. Fossils are to the geologist what a half- || 
effaced inscription is to the antiquary, or a fragment || 
of an old book to the bibliographer—something on 
which they can reason back to complete and definite 
conclusions. A recent writer has called them ‘ medals 
of creation,’ so clearly do they mark the various reigns 
of different races on the earth. But we have to begin 
with a period prior to their existence. It is gencrally 
known that granite is considered ‘as the foundation and 
the main solid framework of our globe ;’ and the manner | 
in which it contributes to the formation of other rocks 
is highly interesting. ‘If we imagine common granite 
coarsely pounded and thrown into a vessel of water, it 
will arrange itself in the bottom of the vessel in a con- 
dition very much like that of gneiss, which is indeed no- 
thing else than stratified granite. If the water in which | 
the pounded rock is thrown is moving along at a slow 
rate, and that part of the granite called felspar happens | 
to be somewhat decomposed, as it often is, then the 
felspar (which is so truly clay, that it makes the best 
possible material for the use of the potteries), and the 
thin shining plates of mica, will be carried farther by 
the water than the lumps of white quartz or flint 
sand, which, with the other two ingredients, made up 
the granite; and the two former will be deposited in 
layers, which, by passing a galvanic current through 
them, would in time become mica-schist. If the mica 
were absent, or if the clay were deposited without it, 
owing to any cause, then a similar galvanic current 
would turn the deposit into something like clay-slate.’ 
We have thus the existence of these three ‘ mechani- 
cally-arranged’ rocks accounted for: they are always 


* The Ancient World ; or Picturesque Sketches of Creation. By 
D. T. Ansted, M.A. London: Van Voorst. 1847. 
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found in connection with the granite, and belong to the 
period antecedent to the appearance of animal life. In a 
succeeding series, the silurian rocks, whether in Europe 
or other parts of the world, we meet with the first 
proofs of the existence of living beings. Amongst these 
were species partaking so largely both of the animal 
and vegetable character, that naturalists were for a 
time at a loss under which head to classify them. ‘The 
little coralline animals have been at work for ages, 
separating carbonate of lime from the sea-water, and 
building up our present mountain masses of limestone. 
‘The prodigious extent of the combined and uninter- 
mitting labours of these little world-architects,’ writes 
Professor Ansted, ‘must be witnessed in order to be 
adequately conceived or realised. They have built up 
four hundred miles of barrier reef on the shores of New 
Caledonia; and on the north-east coast of Australia, 
their labours extend for one thousand miles in length ; 
| and these reefs may average perhaps a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, and one hundred and fifty feet in depth; 
| and they have been built amidst the waves of the ocean, 
and in defiance of its fiercest storms!’ The ocean 
at that period presented greater differences of depth 
than at the present day: it was peopled with trilobites, 
| polypes, and several others of the same class, among 
which were the ‘ crinoids or stone-flowers, more beauti- 
ful, perhaps, and more picturesque, than the sea-ane- 
mones of our own coast, even when these latter are seen 
in all their beauty, and with their tendrils and fibres 
widely expanded and brilliantly coloured.’ 

In the next stage we find the first traces of fishes, 
some of which are of the most extraordinary structure 
and appearance when compared with those with which 
we are at present familiar. Small at first, the new spe- 

| cies increased in size as circumstances favoured their 
| development, and were succeeded by the gigantic sau- 
| roids, or lizard-fishes. Together with these the ocean 
|| abounded with sharks, and millions of invertebrate. 
|| ‘Imagine,’ says the author, ‘one of these monstrous 
|| animals, a plesiosaurus, some sixteen or twenty feet long, 
| with a small wedge-shaped crocodilian head, a long 
|| arched serpent-like neck, a short compact body, provided 
with four large and powerful paddles, almost developed 
| into hands: an animal not covered with brilliant scales, 
| but with a black slimy skin. Imagine for a moment 
| this creature slowly emerging from the muddy banks, 
| and half-walking, half-creeping along, making its way 
| 


| 
| 


| towards the nearest water. Arrived at the water, we 
| can understand from its structure that it was likely to 
exhibit greater energy. Unlike the crocodile tribe, how- 
ever, in all its proportions, it must have been equally 
dissimilar in habit. Perhaps, instead of concealing 
itself in mud, or among the rushes, it would swim at 
once boldly and directly to the attack. Its enormous 
neck stretched out to the full length, and its tail acting 
as a rudder, the powerful and frequent strokes of its 
four large paddles would at once give it an impulse, 
sending it through the water at a very rapid rate. 
When within reach of its prey, we may almost fancy 
that we see it drawing back its long neck as it depressed 
its body in the water, until the strength of the muscular 
|| apparatus with which this neck was provided, and the 
|| great additional impulse given by the rapid advance of 
the animal, would combine to produce a stroke from 
the pointed head which few living animals could resist. 
The fishes, including, perhaps, even the sharks, the 
larger cuttle-fish, and innumerable inhabitants of the 
sea, would fall an easy prey to this monster. 
x But now let us see what goes on in the deeper abysses 
of the ocean, where a free space is given for the opera- 
| tions of that fiercely carnivorous marine reptile, the 
| ichthyosaurus. Prowling about at a great depth, where 
the reptilian structure of its lungs, and the bony ap- 
paratus of the ribs, would allow it to remain for a long 
| time without coming to the air to breathe, we may 
| fancy we see this strange animal, with its enormous 
| eyes directed upwards, and glaring like globes of fire: 
its length is some thirty or forty feet, its head being 


six or eight feet long ; and it has paddles and a tail like 
a shark: its whole energies are fixed on what is going 
on above, where the plesiosaurus, or some giant shark, 
is seen devouring its prey. Suddenly, striking with its 
short but compact paddles, and obtaining a powerful 
impetus by flapping its large tail, the monster darts 
through the water at a rate which the eye can scarcely 
follow towards the surface. The vast jaws, lined with 
formidable rows of teeth, soon open wide to their full 
extent; the object of attack is approached—is over- 
taken. With a motion quicker than thought, the jaws 
are snapped together, and the work is done. The 
monster becoming gorged, floats languidly near the 
surface, with a portion of the top of its head and its 
nostrils visible—like an island covered with black mud 
—above the water.’ 

According to Professor Ansted, that portion of the 
Mexican Gulf bounded by the West India islands and 
the Isthmus of Darien, covers a tract of land in which 
operations are going on corresponding to those that 
produced the secondary formations in various parts of 
Europe and America—comprising wealden and oolite. 
Vast additions were made to the tenants of the ocean 
during the oolitic period: reptiles of an enormous size, 
and insects, made their appearance; those singular 
creatures, the belemnite and the ammonite, were then 
in existence; and the first mammals, creatures about 
the size of rats, began to run in the forests. We extract 
another ‘picture,’ recalling ‘the scenes once enacted 
near some tract of low flat land—a sandy shore of the 
oolitic period—on which, at a distance, a few solitary 
palm-trees stand out against the blue sky, but which is 
backed by a more luxuriant growth of pines and ferns, 
extending towards the interior, and crowning the tops 
of distant high ground. 

‘ The first object that attracts attention might be one 
of the crocodilian animals, with its long slender snout, 
and with extremities admirably adapted for swimming, 
combining those peculiarities of structure which dis- 
tinguish the ¢eleosaurus. This animal might be seen 
moving slowly, and not without difficulty, towards the 
water; but when there, abruptly darting along, pur- 
suing and devouring the small fishes that swarmed 
about the shallows; these fishes—sluggish in their na- 
ture, and chiefly feeding on the molluscs which inhabit 
near the shore—falling a ready and abundant prey.... The 
long-snouted and other crocodiles, which have gorged 
themselves with fish in the shallow water, now sleep 
half-buried in the muddy and naked plains on shore. 
Some of them, eighteen or twenty feet long, advance 
on land with difficulty, their extremities being far better 
adapted to swimming than walking. 

‘Presently a noise is heard, and a large animal ad- 
vances, whose true nature and habits we are at first at 
a loss to understand. In its general proportions it is 
far longer, and also taller, than the largest elephant; its 
body hangs down near the ground, but its legs are like 
the trunks of great forest trees, and its feet form an 
ample base for the vast columns that press upon them. 
Instead of long tusks, large grinding teeth, and a trunk 
like that of the elephant, this animal has an exceedingly 
elongated and narrow snout, armed throughout with 
ranges of sharp and strong knife-like teeth. The mon- 
ster approaches, and trodden down with one of its feet, 
armed with powerful claws, or caught between its long 
and narrow jaws, our crocodile is devoured in an in- 
stant.’ 

The newest portion of the secondary strata is the chalk, 
which appears to have been produced by countless mil- 
lions of the animalcules called Foraminifera, by a pro- 
cess analogous to that of the polypes in the formation of 
coral islands. It has been suggested by Professor Owen, 
that these minute creatures, existing in such inconceiv- 
able numbers, tend to check the superabundance of or- 
ganic matter which might otherwise become injurious. 
‘ And it is not,’ he observes, ‘ difficult to understand in 
what way this result is produced ; for when the organic 
matter is in that state of comminution and decay which 
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immediately precedes its return from the organic to the 
inorganic world, these wakeful members of nature’s in- 
visible police are everywhere ready to arrest the fugi- 
tive particles, and turn them back into the ascending 
stream of animal life. Becoming the food of the smaller 
infusorial animalcules, they, again, supply the voracity 
of the larger ones, and of numerous other small animals, 
which in their turn are devoured by larger ones; and 
80, by degrees, the substance fit for the nourishment of 
the most highly-organised classes is brought back by a 
short route from the extremity of the realms of organised 
matter.’ On reading these observations, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the extreme simplicity of the 
means by which nature produces some of her greatest 
effects: these little animals, so small as not to be seen 
without the aid of a microscope, have helped to form a 
large and important part of the material of which our 
island is composed. 

This secondary period opens to us a much wider and 
higher view of animated nature than that afforded by 
the primary. Creeping, swimming, and flying reptiles 
made their appearance; the varieties of radiated ani- 
mals, molluscs, and encrinites have increased to an 
almost bewildering extent; and mammals and traces 
of birds have been met with. To use Mr Ansted’s 
words, ‘ There is scarcely any freak of the imagination, 
however wild or vague, that does not seem surpassed 
by some reptilian reality during this remarkable period.’ 

During the ‘ coal period,’ the northern hemisphere is 
supposed to have consisted of one immense ocean, in- 
terspersed with shallows, reefs, and islands, alternately 
changing their character as they were raised or de- 
pressed. Our next ‘picture’ shows us the appearance 


of the vegetable kingdom at that interesting period :— 
‘The whole of the interior of the islands may have been 
clothed with thick forest, the dark verdure of which 
would only be interrupted by the bright green of the 
swamps in the hollows, or the brown tint of the fern 
covering some districts near the coasts. 


We should see 
there, for instance, the lofty and widely-spreading lepi- 
dodendron, its delicate, feathery, and moss-like fronds 
clothing in rich luxuriance branches and stems, which 
are built up like the trunk of the tree-fern, by succes- 
sive leaf-stalks, that have one after another dropped 
away, giving, by their decay, additional height to the 
stem, which might at length be mistaken for that of a 
gigantic pine. 

* There also should we find the sigillaria, its tapering 
and elegant form sustained on a large and firm basis; 
enormous matted roots, almost as large as the trunk 
itself, being given off in every direction, and shooting 
out their fibres far into the sand and clay in search of 
moisture. The stem of this tree would appear like a 
fluted column, rising simply and gracefully without 
branches to a great height, and then spreading out a 
magnificent head of leaves like a noble palm-tree. 
Other trees more or less resembling palms, and others 
like existing firs, also abounded, giving a richness and 
variety to the scene; while one gigantic species, strik- 
ingly resembling the altingia, or Norfolk Island pine, 
might be seen towering a hundred feet or more above 
the rest of the forest, and exhibiting tier after tier of 
branches richly clothed with its peculiar pointed and 
pear-like leaves, the branches gradually diminishing in 
size as they approach the apex of a lofty pyramid of 
vegetation. 

* Besides all these, other lofty trees of that day, 
whose stems and branches are now called calamites, 
existed chiefly in the midst of swamps, and bore their 
singular branches and leaves aloft with strange and 
monotonous uniformity. All these trees, and many 
others that might be associated with them, were per- 
haps girt round with innumerable creepers and para- 
sitic plants, climbing to the topmost branches of the 
most lofty amongst them, and enlivening, by the 
bright and vivid colours of their flowers, the dark and 

loomy character of the great masses of vegetation.’ 

‘orests such as here described were submerged by some 


tremendous convulsion of nature, and by the operation, 
through long ages, of pressure and other agencies, 


became converted into coal. Wherever it is found, we || 


poms with most interesting specimens of primeval vege- 
tion. 

As we have seen, the appearance of mammals was 
preceded by the existence of gigantic reptiles; so the 
period immediately antecedent to the appearance of 
man on the earth was the era of gigantic quadrupeds, 
including the well-known megatherium, who furnishes 
the subject of another striking ‘ picture.’ Nature seems 
to have done her utmost as regards the size and de- 
velopment of one species before introducing another 
to the world. These enormous animals belong to the 
tertiary, or modern period, when the latest change of 
surface took place, adapting it to the various races of 
animals by which it was to be inhabited. After many in- 
teresting particulars respecting the distribution of qua- 
drupeds in various countries, and in all climates—the 
Sivatherium—the Dinornis, a bird, by the side of which 


the ostrich is a dwarf—the glyptodon, or monster ar- | 


madillo—we come to our concluding ‘ picture :’—* Pre- 
sently,’ writes Mr Ansted, "the megatherium himself 
appears, toiling slowly on from some great tree laid low, 
and quite stripped of its green covering. The earth 


groans under the enormous mass; each step bears down | 
and crushes the thickly-growing reeds and other plants; | 
but the monster continues to advance towards a noble | 
tree, the monarch of this primeval forest. “ For a while | 
he pauses before it, as if doubting whether, having re- | 
sisted the storms of so many seasons, it will yield even | 


to his vast strength. But soon his resolution is taken. 
Having set himself to the task, he first loosens the soil 
around the tree to a great depth by the powerful claws 
on his fore-feet, and in this preliminary work he occu- 


pies himself for a while: and now observe him carefully. | 
Marching close to the tree, watch him as he plants his | 
monstrous hind-feet carefully and earnestly, the long | 
projecting claw taking firm and deep hold of the ground. | 


His tail is so placed as to rest on the ground and sup- 


port the body. The hind-legs are set, and the animal, | 


lifting itself up like a huge kangaroo, grasps the tree 


with its fore-legs at as great a height as possible, and | 


firmly grapples it with the muscles of the trunk, while 
the pelvis and hind-limbs, animated by the nervous in- 
fluence of the unusually large spinal cord, combine all 
their forces in the effort about to be made. And now 
conceive the massive frame of the megatherium con- 
vulsed with the mighty wrestling, every vibrating fibre 
reacting upon its bony attachment with the force of a 
hundred giants: extraordinary must be the strength 
and proportions of the tree, if, when rocked to and fro, 
to right and left, in such an embrace, it can long with- 
stand the efforts of its assailant.”* The tree at length 
gives way; the animal, although shaken and weary with 
the mighty effort, at once begins to strip off every green 
twig.’ 


Although, at first, there may appear to be a great deal | 


of unnecessary waste and cruelty in the destruction 


that prevailed both in the animal and vegetable king- | 
doms, yet, as has been shown in some recent papers in | 


this Journal on ‘ Nature at War,’ wherever there is in- 
definite increase, the proper balance can only be main- 
tained by indefinite decrease ; and the philosopher, while 
pushing his investigations into the operations of nature, 
finds that every event, every action, takes place in obe- 
dience to some law—often beyond our comprehension, 
but yet ordained for the wisest ends. 

Mr Ansted’s book is far from exhausting the subject; 
he considers it but as an outline of the vast field of study 
which it comprehends. We cx id the work as one, 
from its style and mode of treatment, likely to do good 
service to the cause of science, to dispel some of the 


darkness with which it has been shrouded, and lead to 


exalted views. To conclude in the author’s words: can 
more wonderful proofs of Creative Power be found than 


* Owen on the Mylodon. 
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ion, |! ‘that in this great plan, according to which our globe 
ies, || [| was created, everything should be foreseen and provided 
wef against, that everything should succeed in its time and 
ge- ace, that each organised being should perform the 
task allotted to it, and retire when its work was done, 
was having assisted to carry on, without interruption, and 
the without interference, the great and uniform system? 
> of The perfect relation of each animal and vegetable to 
eds the time and place allotted to it, is no less marked and 
shes | certain than that admirable adaptation of every part in 
ems | the individual, which is known to be so necessary to its 
de- comfort, and even its existence. The whole system is 
ther | one: it is the result of one Mind, of one Will, of one 
the | Power. It is governed by a few simple laws, which no 
e of _ power but that which instituted them can possibly in- 
s of | terfere with, and which, so far as we can judge, never 
y ine have been interfered with. It is permitted to man to 
qua- | become acquainted, by careful observation, with some of 
_the the methods thus adopted, and the laws imposed; and 
hich | the power being given, it is surely incumbent on him 
are to employ it—humbly indeed, and cautiously, but ear- 
Pre- nestly, and with an honest desire to discover truth, 
nself whatever that truth may be, or however it may clash 
low, | fi) with his preconceived opinions.’ 
arth | 
own |) AN EXTRAORDINARY LINGUIST. 
obi: | Ax aptitude for acquiring languages is frequently pos- 
hile | | sessed by individuals who show no other symptoms of 
gre- | #| mental superiority; and sometimes this talent exists 
even | | where the other faculties are even below mediocrity. 
ken, A remarkable case of this kind occurred in a character 
Aen. | who was well known in Liverpool about a dozen of 
ail | years ago, and of whom a description has been given 
rally. | (i) by the late William Roscoe. 
s his || | Richard Roberts Jones was the son of a poor man, 
long || {| Who was born in the year 1780, and resided at Aber- 
ound, || fm) daron, on the wildest part of the coast of Wales. His 
sup- || || father was by trade a carpenter; but availing himself 
‘imal, |) of his situation, he sometimes engaged in fishing, and 
» tree | fg) occasionally made trips in a small boat to Liverpool. 
», and | Richard was the second of three children, and as his 
while | father’s circumstances did not permit of idleness, he 
a8 in- | attempted to bring him up to his own business. But 
ne all | Richard was not fitted, either bodily or mentally, for 
i now | regular daily labour. He had a weakness of eyesight, 
- con: | and evidently a deficiency of mental capacity, and that 
- fibre | want of ordinary discretion which is necessary for dis- 
sé i charging the most common duties of life. At the age 
ength | of nine his mother taught him to read the Welsh 
1d fro, | Bible. He then attempted to learn the English Bible, 
with- | but found it very difficult; and indeed he never ac- 
length quired that facility in English which he did in other 
y with | | languages. At fifteen years of age he began to study 
green | Latin with the assistance of a boy in the parish school of 
|B) Aberdaron. Although he never had an opportunity of 
‘t deal | J) attending the school with other children, he frequently 
uction | contrived to get into it when the other boys had left it; 
king- | and from the use of the books he found there, he is said 
ers in | (@) to have learned more in one month than any other boy 
is in- | could learn in six. About the same time he taught him- 
main- | self to write. ‘The hand is peculiar, but very distinct, 
while | and he applied it with facility to every language with 
‘ature, which he became acquainted. When about nineteen 
in obe- | years of age he purchased a Greek grammar from a Welsh 
snsion, | fm) Poet of the district, and, by assiduous study, speedily 
| acquired as much knowledge as enabled him to read the 
bject ; language with tolerable facility. By further applica- 
r study | tion he easily mastered many of the Greek writers, par- 
as one, ||) ticularly the poets, together with their commentators. 
lo good |} In the following year he happened to meet with an 
of the epitome of Buxtorf’s Hebrew Grammar, which gave 
lead to |™) him the first idea of studying that language. Of the 
is: can |) dour with which he engaged in this pursuit, some 
\d than |) idea may be formed from the following extract from his 
# Own note- book :— If it had not been the reverse of for- 


tune, I would study a little of Hebrew music. A short 


time before I commenced to study Hebrew, I dreamed, 
and saw in my dream Johan. Buxtorfius singing Hebrew 
psalms to the harp; namely, as he sung psalms, he 
played the harp with his hands, and sang with his 
voice. He stood upon a mound opposite to my father’s 
house.’ On being asked by a friend how he could have 
known the language in which he sang if he had not then 
commenced the study of Hebrew, he replied that he knew 
very little of Hebrew when the dream occurred to him ; 
that Buxtorf sung the twelfth chapter of the Psalms, the 
whole of which he himself repeated from memory ; that 
the person who appeared to him, whoever he was, had 
a Hebrew book with points lying near him; and that his 
harp was a very large one, of the ancient Welsh descrip- 
tion. All these learned acquisitions were made under 
most disadvantageous circumstances. He had few books, 
no teachers, and no examples or inducements to stimu- 
late him. He seemed to labour by an instinctive im- 
pulse in this mental toil, while his circumstances de- 
manded the labour of sawing timber, working in the 
fields, fishing, and other employments. His inaptitude 
for these brought down upon him the anger of his 
father, who, not content with remonstrances, had fre- 
quently recourse to blows whenever he found him pur- 
suing his studies when he ought to have been at work. 
In 1804, he paid his first visit to Liverpool along with 
his father, where he made an acquisition of some 
Greek and Hebrew books; but unfortunately, on his 
voyage home, the vessel was driven ashore, and the 
greater part of his volumes were either lost or spoiled. 
To add to his distresses, the harsh treatment of his 
father now became such as obliged him to leave home, 
and become a wanderer in the world. One by one his 
favourite lexicons and grammars were obliged to be sold 
to procure him subsistence. When at Bangor, he had 
the good fortune to attract the notice of the bishop 
of that see, Dr Cleaves; and this prelate, perceiving 
that his aéquirements in languages were very uncom- 
mon for a person in his situation, provided him with 
decent clothing, gave him some books, and took him 
into his service by employing him in working in his 
garden. Here he remained for two months; but his 
listless inaptitude for any steady manual labour in- 
duced him to accept another invitation from a clergy- 
man who resided in the isle of Anglesey. He lived 
with Mr Williams at Treffors for half a year; but 
some ill-usage from the servants, or some whim of 
his own, appears to have rendered this hospitable roof 
intolerable to him; and at last he had a dream which 
decided him to quit. ‘I dreamed,’ says he, ‘at Treffors, 
and I saw in my dream the head of Herod brought into 
the parlour, and the hair thereof bearing three colours 
mixed—namely, black, red, and the colour of brimstone 
burning; and I heard that the death of Herod was sadly 
lamented, wherefore his head was received with great 
veneration and honour. And I heard that Herod was 
beheaded in the battle against the Galatai Allobroges, 
when fighting against them at the head of one of the 
Roman armies; consequently my welfare was changed at 
Treffors !’ Such was the lame conclusion at which the 
limited intellect of this extraordinary linguist arrived! 
During his residence at Anglesey, Richard met with 
some French refugees, who supplied him with a gram- 
mar of their language, by the aid of which, and by 
their assistance, he acquired such a knowledge of it 
as enabled him to read and speak with a good accent. 
He subsequently acquired the Italian language, so as 
to converse in it with great fluency. On leaving Angle- 
sey, he again made his way to Liverpool. Mr Roscoe 
thus describes his appearance :—‘ His person and dress 
at this time were extremely singular. To an immense 
shock of black hair he united a bushy beard of the same 
colour. His clothing consisted of several coarse and 
ragged vestments, the spaces between which were filled 
with books, surrounding him in successive layers, so 
that he was literally a walking library. These books 
all occupied their proper stations, being placed higher 
or lower according as their sizes suited the conforma- 
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| his situation. 


tion of his body, so that he was acquainted with the 
situation of each, and could bring it out when wanted 
without difficulty. When introduced into a room, he 
had not the least idea of anything that surrounded him ; 
and when he took his departure, he appeared to have 
forgotten the entrance. Absorbed in his studies, he had 
continually a book in his hand, to which he frequently 
referred, as if to communicate or receive information, 
and apparently under a conviction that every person he 
met with was as much interested as himself. His sight 
was imperfect, his voice sharp and dissonant, and, upon 
the whole, his appearance and manners grotesque in the 
highest degree. Yet under all these disadvantages, 
there was a gleam in his countenance which marked 
intelligence, and an unaffected simplicity in his beha- 
viour which conciliated regard.’ 

His friends in Liverpool endeavoured to procure him 
some suitable occupation; and, as a preliminary, con- 
signed him to the care of a person, in order to accustom 
him to habits of cleanliness and regularity of conduct. 
He had not, however, been under this discipline more 
than half a year, when he became restless and tired of 
He was tried at his own trade of a wood- 
sawyer, and afterwards as a printer; but he had not the 
necessary abilities for either. With a small sum of 
money, and a collection of Arabic and Hebrew books, 
he once more returned to his father’s house. As long 
as his money lasted, he was allowed to live in some de- 
gree of peace; but when it was gone, dissensions again 
arose; and after parting with some books, and one 
especially—a Hebrew Bible with points—which he sold 
with deep regret, he found his way again to Liverpool. 

He now determined to undertake a journey to Lon- 
don, for the purpose of buying another Hebrew Bible, 
and at the same time of obtaining some instructions in 
the Chaldee and Syriac tongues. In the summer of 


1807, Richard accordingly set out from Liverpool, fur- 
nished with a small knapsack on his back, a long pole | 
in his hand, round which was rolled a map of the roads, 
and his few remaining books deposited in the various | 
folds of his dress. This journey did not, however, an- | 
swer the purpose intended; and what was still worse, 
he could neither find employment, nor obtain assist- 
ance by any means whatever. From London he made 
his way to Dover, probably not without some intention 
of making his way to the continent. Here fortune 
smiled upon him. He was engaged in sifting ashes in 
the king’s dockyard, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent, who benevolently allowed him his breakfast 
every morning, furnished him with a chest to keep his 
books, and also paid him 2s. 4d. a-day as wages. From 
this time he was not only able to provide for his 
personal wants, but also to pay the Rabbi Nathan, a 
celebrated proficient in Hebrew, for instruction in that 
language. In this situation he continued for nearly 
three years, which seem to have been passed more 
happily than any other period of his life. During his 
stay at Dover he had another dream, which he thus 
noted down :—‘ Before my continual disappointments 
and troubles in learning, I dreamed, and saw myself in 
my dream upon the plain near the river of Babylon, 
where I saw the harps of the captives of Israel hung 
upon the willows, and I saw the willows grown to an 
exceeding great height, and the harps were hung upon 
them in the night, when being rainy weather.’ To 
illustrate this dream, he made a rude drawing of some 
half-a-dozen tall willows growing in a row, with a 
harp placed among the branches of each. 

In 1810, Richard, perhaps stimulated by other dreams 
or constitutional restlessness, quitted Dover, and re- 
turned to London. He obtained an introduction to the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
They appear to have paid some attention to him; but 
finding him perhaps useless for their purposes, he broke 
with them, and after suffering many privations, by the 
aid of sume funds from the Welsh Bardic Society in Lon- 
don, he took his passage in a small vessel to Barmouth, 


whence he made his way to Bangor. For some time he 


seems to have led a wandering and precarious life, with | 
the exception of two or three years which he spent at 
Bagillt in Flintshire, where, being supplied by some 
kind individual with the necessaries of life, he enjoyed 
a degree of ease and rest; still, however, intensely occu- 
pied in his philological studies, and amusing his leisure 
hours in blowing a ram’s horn, with such loud and un. | 
harmonious blasts, as proved no inconsiderable nuisance 
to the neighbourhood. A handsome French horn hay. | 
ing been presented to him, however, he threw aside the 
ruder one, and by constant practice, qualified himself to 
play a few tunes, not altogether devoid of some preten- 
sions to harmony. On leaving Bagillt, for what reason is 
not known, he again took up his residence in Liverpool, 
‘Here,’ says Mr Roscoe, writing in 1822, ‘ he may be 
seen at times walking with a book under his arm, with- 
out noticing or speaking to any one, unless he be first 
spoken to, when he answers in any language in which he 
is addressed with great readiness and civility ; and it is 
remarkable that he never changes the language in which 
the conversation is begun, as long as any other person 
is inclined to continue it. If any gratuity be offered 
him, he receives it with a degree of hesitation, generally 
using the words, “I am not worthy.” To any ridicule 
to which his dress and appearance may give rise, he is 
totally insensible. At one time he chose to tie up his 
hair with a large piece of green ferret, which gave him 
the most ludicrous appearance possible. Some time | 
since one of his friends gave him a light horseman’s | 
jacket of blue and silver, which he immediately put on, 
and continued to wear, and which, contrasted with his 
hair and beard, gave him the appearance of a Jewish | 
warrior, as represented in old prints, and consequently | 
attracted after him a crowd of children. In his personal | 
appearance he strongly resembles some of the beggars 
of Rembrandt; yet there is some expression of dignity 
in his countenance, which cannot be observed without | 
a feeling of respect. A short time ago one of his friends | 
gave him the frame of an old broken Welsh harp, which | 
he repaired with greater ingenuity than might have | 
been expected, and supplied it with strings. This he 
occasionally carries with him, and accompanies his | 
repetition of some of the Psalms in the original in a | 
manner not altogether displeasing. In his dict he is 
particularly frugal, or rather careless, drinking only 
water, or milk if it comes in his way. He is generally 
the master of a few shillings, which he husbands with 
infinite caution, taking care lest they should be totally 
expended, even if he should be compelled to sell some 
of his books for his immediate support. His religious 
opinions are not easy to ascertain, as he declines an- 
swering any direct questions of this kind; but that he 
entertains a deep reverence for the Supreme Being, 
sufficiently appears from his frequent extempore quo- 
tations from the Hebrew Scriptures, and by numerous 
extracts in Hebrew and Greek, and other languages, in | 
his memorandum books. For some time he associated 
much with the Jews, and attended their synagogue, 
with a view of improving himself in Hebrew; but 
having given some offence, a quarrel took place between 
them, which he heightened with some sarcastic remarks 
on their ceremonies, that terminated their intercourse. 
His disposition is mild, and his general manner civil 
and respectful. He is remarkable for his adherence to | 
truth on all occasions ; nor is he addicted to any manner 
of vice. He exhibits also much liberality of character, 
as he frequently gives, or offers to give, books which he 
values very highly, either in return for any kindness 
shown him, or as a mark of his esteem and good-will. 
Even the works which he has compiled with great 
labour he feels no hesitation in parting with. In this 


respect he has truly described his own character in one | 
of those scraps in which he frequently commits his | 


thoughts to writing. “If any kindness or favour should 


be done to me by any person or persons, a friend or | 
friends, &c. my will and natural inclination of my heart | 


is to return the same also to them in virtue and good | 
works, not by evil; and if I should be employed in any | 
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laborious work, I would endeavour to do such a work 
according to the best of my abilities.” ’ 

That Richard’s literary acquirements extended only 
to the mere investigation of words, and the grammatical 
construction of languages, without comprehending the 
facts which he read, is illustrated by an interview which 
he had with a learned member of the university of 
Oxford. After the introduction, and the surprise 
occasioned by his appearance, he was asked whether he 
understood Latin and Greek; and having answered in 
the affirmative, he was desired to read a passage in 
Homer. Richard accordingly thrust his hand into his 
bosom, and diving down to the residence of the Greek 
poet, dragged him from his depths, opened the book, 
and read the first passage that occurred, commenting 
on the lines, as he proceeded, with many judicious 
critical remarks, showing, to the surprise of the gentle- 
| man, a thorough knowledge of the language. ‘The fol- 

lowing dialogue then took place :— 

‘Very well, Richard; you have translated this pas- 
sage very well. Pray have you read the Iliad?’ 

‘Yes I have.’ 

‘And what do you think of the character of Andro- 
mache?’ 

(After a pause.) * Andro-mache ?’ 

‘Yes; what do you think of the character of Andro- 
mache ?’ 

(After another pause.) ‘It is a fight of men, 

‘Yes, yes; that is certainly the derivation of the 
name. But what do you think of Andromache, the wife 
of Hector ?’ 

‘I know nothing about that!’ 

After the gentleman had departed, Richard was asked 
how it happened that he could have been so stupid as 
not to give a more rational answer. To which he very 
unconcernedly replied, ‘I thought he was asking me 
about the word, and not the woman.’ . 

On another occasion he exhibited more rationality 
in his explanation of the manner in which he obtained 
his knowledge of languages. ‘If it was any modern 
language,’ said he, ‘ such as the Spanish, I would take 
avocabulary of the language, and examine what words 
corresponded with or resembled the words in any other 

! language with which I was acquainted—as, for instance, 

| the Latin, French, or Italian—and these words I would 

| strike out of the vocabulary, leaving only such as were 
the original or peculiar words of the Spanish tongue ; 
and then, by the assistance of a grammar, I should soon 
be able to attain a knowledge of that language.’ 

The enthusiasm of this strange being for the acquisi- 
tion of languages led him to an equally eager desire to 
communicate his acquirements to others. He was ever 
ready to teach, notwithstanding his many rebuffs and 
disappointments. He also employed himself in making 
laborious compilations for a Greek and English lexicon; 
a collection of Hebrew extracts, followed by a vocabu- 
lary in Hebrew and English; as also a lexicon in Hebrew, 
Greek, and English. Richard continued to live in Liver- 
pool up to 1833; but we know not anything of his sub- 
sequent history. 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 


Ix a recent number we presented a series of, we hope, 
not uninteresting particulars respecting the foreign 
commerce of Great Britain. It was necessary in that 
article to take only a passing glance at the trade car- 
tied on with the colonies, intending to treat the sub- 
ject more deliberately afterwards. We now attempt to 

80. 

The United Kingdom owns upwards of forty depen- 
dencies ; but the greater part of these are little else 
than military or naval stations, and those entitled to be 
considered as countries suitable for a miscellaneous 
population are comparatively few in number. The 
principal colonies of this latter kind are Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, the West India Islands, 
British Guiana, the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, 


Ceylon, and the Australian continent and islands, in- 
cluding New Zealand. Hindostan is also, in great part, 
a British settlement ; but not being a crown colony, it 
stands in a peculiar relationship to the mother country. 

Taking them altogether, the great question is continu- 
ally obtruding itself—What is the use of these colonies 
to Britain—what does she make of them? The answer 
perhaps is, that they were acquired, and are sustained, 
at a great cost, for the sake of their trade. The next 
question, then, is—Have they realised our expectations 
in this respect—are they found to pay? The people of 
Great Britain are surely concerned in knowing the truth 
on such a subject : and this we propose to tell them. It 
is easy to estimate a foreign trade, the balance of which 
is simply the difference between the net imports and the 
net exports; but in the case of colonies, in addition to 
the usual charges, we have the expense of their protec- 
tion and home management to place against the com- 
merce. And this expense, be it observed, is not, so far 
as England is concerned, merely a part of the general 
expenditure defrayed in equal proportions by the whole 
body of the people. The colonies are not taxed. They 
contribute nothing, in a direct manner, to the revenue 
of the mother country, who defends them with her 
fleets and armies at her own proper charge. Sir Robert 
Peel’s recommendation, in 1842, ‘ that colonies should, 
as far as possible, be treated as if they were integral 
parts of the kingdom,’ is a mere rhetorical flourish ; 
unless he would admit them to the right of sending 
home representatives to parliament—a plan which dis- 
tance, and other circumstances, would render imprac- 
ticable in most cases, and inconvenient in all. 

The following is an outline of the colonial trade of 
Great Britain, made up in round figures from the re- 
turns for 1842:—-From the Cape of Good Hope we 
receive wool, wine, hides, ivory, skins, aloes, &c. to the 
amount of L.280,000; remitting, on our part, L.369,000 
in cotton, woollen and linen manufactures, apparel, 
earthenware, hardware, iron and steel, soap and candles, 
stationery, &c. On the western coast of Africa, where 
we have Sierra Leone, Gambia and Gold Coast, the 
exports are chiefly cotton goods, firearms, hardware, 
and salt; and the imports palm-oil, with some ivory, 
teak wood, wax, hides, dyewoods, &c.; the former amount- 
ing to L.132,000, and the latter to L.90,000. 

From Mauritius, the imports are now almost wholly 
sugar, L.960,000; and its exports L.245,000 in cotton 
goods, linens, iron and steel, machinery, &c. 

Ceylon supplies coffee, cinnamon, cocoa-nut oil, ivory, 
&c. L.1,012,000; and takes cotton goods, linens, wool- 
lens, earthenware, copper, hardware, iron and steel, &c. 
L.249,000. 

From New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
the principal import is wool—L.298,000 for the former, 
and L.134,000 for the latter; with the comparatively 
large export of our own manufactures of L.599,000 and 
L.261,000. Western and South Australia are as yet 
quite insignificant ; and New Zealand purchases from 
us to the extent of only L.42,000, 

The West Indies, with British Guiana and Honduras, 
remit chiefly in sugar, cofive, rum, cotton, pimento, 
molasses, mahogany, logwood, fustic, cocoa, cochineal, 
ginger, hides, &c. L.6,000,000; and purchase cotton 
stuffs, linens, woollens, apparel, &c. 1..2,591,000. In com- 
mercial importance, they stand as follows :—Jamaica, 
British Guiana (Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice), 
Honduras, Barbadoes, Trinidad, Antigua, St Vincent, 
St Kitts, Grenada, St Lucia, Dominica, Tobago, Baha- 
mas, Montserrat, Bermudas, Tortola, and Anguilla. 

The American colonies supply us with timber, wheat, 
ashes, furs, fish, turpentine, &c. L.1,391,000; and take 
woollens, cottons and linens, hardware, iron and steel, 
soap and candles, earthenware, apparel, &c. L.2,280,000. 
Of these suins, the Canadas have L.923,000 for imports, 
and L.1,589,000 for exports; the others standing thus 
in importance : Newfoundland with Prince Edward’s 
Island, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia with Cape 
Breton, 
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In the Mediterranean there are Gibraltar and Malta ; 
from which we import L.40,000 and L.232,000, and to 
which we export L.938,000 and L.289,000 respectively. 

If to these we add, as too unimportant for classifica- 
tion, the Falkland Islands, Hong Kong, and St Helena, 
we have a grand total of L.3,088,000 imports, and 
L.3,199,000 exports, forming the whole of the British 
colonial trade. 

The expenditure by which we keep up these estab- 
lishments was given as follows in an authoritative 
paper for 1836. We have not seen a more recent 
statement; but this, we presume, will afford a suffi- 
ciently correct idea of the cost, with the exception of 
one important item, to be mentioned presently. 

Total E€penditure 
incurred by 
Great Britain. 
1.139,830 

110,818 


Gibraltar, 

Malta, e ° 
Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, . 
Bermuda, 
Fernando Po, 


St Helena, . e ° ° e ° 

Jamaica, Bahamas, Honduras, . ° ‘ 

Barbadoes, Grenada, St Vincent, Tobago, An- 
tigua, Montserrat, St Christopher's, Nevis, 
Anguilla, Virgin Islands, Dominica, St Lucia, 


Trinidad, British Guiana, ° i 
Lower Canada, Upper Canada, ° ° ° 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward's 

Island, Newfoundland, . . ° ° e 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, ° P 
Ceylon, e e ° e 
Western Australia, ° e ° ° e 
New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, . 
General charges, . ° ° ° e 


221,441 


161,294 
38,347 
133,805 
12,745 
533,501 
23,449 


Total, omitting fractions, L.2,606,483 


The item alluded to as an exception to the correct- 
ness of the above account, is the sum of L.221,441, set 
down for the Canadas. On this point M‘Culloch says 
in his newly published work—‘ Our ascendancy in Ca- 
nada, at this moment, is wholly dependent on the pre- 
sence of a large military force, occasioning, one way 
and another, a direct outlay of little less than L.1,500,000 
a year; and all this heavy expense is incurred without 
any equivalent advantage, and with a full conviction 
on the mind of every man of sense in the empire that, 
at no very distant period, Canada will be independent, or 
an integral portion of the United States!’ ‘To all this 
may be added upwards of L.20,000 for the expense of 
the colonial office at home; and thus we see that the 
expense of keeping up our colonies is greater—not than 
the mere profits—but than the entire gross amount of 
the colonial trade, by more than L.900,000 a year! Let 
it, in short, be distinctly understood that, in order to 
do business to the extent of three millions annually, we 
spend pretty nearly four millions annually. To save 
money and trouble, would it not be better to pension 
every colonial merchant to the extent of his profits, 
and devote the remainder of the four millions to some 
useful purpose? What a splendid system of national 
education could be supported for two millions annually ! 

Some persons answer that the use of colonies is passive : 
that we must retain them in our own hands, even at the 
enormous sum they actually cost, in order to prevent 
their getting into the hands of other nations. If this 
notion has reference to trade, it is, considering the plain 
and obvious facts of experience, nothing less than 
absurd. By the United States, since they acquired their 
independence, we have been prodigious gainers; and 
how the extension of a territory so profitable to us— 
supposing this to take place through the manumiasion 
of our North American colonies—can be reckoned inju- 
rious, it is difficult to imagine. But if we are deter- 
mined, by political jealousy (no doubt the true reason), 
to prevent the States from extending their available line 


the conditions of that treaty which should give national 
freedom to our colonies, exchange the bonds of force for 
those of gratitude, and render Great Britain no more 
the rival or the mistress, but the friend and ally, of the 
new world. As for the advantage of such establish. 
ments with reference to our shipping and seamen, which 
has been so much insisted upon by the press, this wil] | 
vanish, as a matter of course, with the repeal of the 
navigation laws. There can be no real freedom of com. | 
merce while a single shackle remains on the carrying 
trade; and it is impossible to conceive why the ships | 
of Great Britain should not take the same chance ag | 
her manufactures. 

To come to the point, however: colonies are, in our 
opinion, neither commercially nor politically useful; 
they are simply the means appointed by nature, and 
unconsciously adopted by mankind from the beginning 
of time, for peopling the desert places of the earth, by 
offshoots from countries where the population has in. 
creased so far as to draw too heavily upon the sources 
of subsistence or comfort. It has been the destiny of 
our island to accomplish more in this way than any 
other nation, ancient or modern. To say nothing of 
our military and maritime stations, which dot the globe 
throughout, a great part of the new world is already 
English, and the germs of English empires are now 
planted round the coasts of a still newer world in the 
vast expanse of ocean between India and America. But 
the misfortune is, that we have never been satisfied 
with this legitimate exercise of our energies; indeed 
we have never given ourselves to the task but by 
fits and starts, as if colonisation was not one of the | 
great and regular duties of government in an old and | 
crowded country, but merely a casual necessity im- | 
posed by temporary circumstances. On the other hand, 
when the true objects of the colony are accomplished; 
when our offspting has grown old in turn, and comes, 
in the common course of nature, to have duties and 
interests of its own apart from ours; when, in fact, it is 
no longer a source of convenience and comfort, but of | 
anxiety and weakness—then do we cling to it with 
an insane pertinacity which can only be loosened by 
blood! 

It would be difficult to say whether our follies of 
omission or commission in this respect are the more 
remarkable; but, in point of fact, our whole colonial 
system—if a tissue of puerile crotchets, wrought out by 
petty expedients, can be called a system at all—is quite 
unworthy of the age and the nation. The splendid 
countries which have fallen into such incapable hands, 
have advanced, in those few cases in- which any real 
advance has been made, in spite of us; but, generally 
speaking, they present an unbroken aspect of ruin and 
desolation. 

But let us not be understood to blame the govern- 
ment exclusively, in a case in which the people are 
likewise only too obviously in fault. In fact, we do not 
know that in England a minister could hold his place 
for a month who appeared willing to abandon even a 
useless colony! ‘Ships, colonies, and commerce,’ are 
inseparably associated in the natiqnal mind; and he | 
who attempts to sever them, is looked upon as a parri- | 
cide, who would destroy, if he could, our trade and our 
very maritime existence. This is an instance of the con- 
stancy which is real inconsistency; for the foundation of 
our faith in colonies has crumbled away before our eyes, 
leaving behind only an empty prestige. Our colonies 
were ours, in the closest and most selfish meaning of the | 
expression ; hence the exorbitant value we attached to | 
them. They were snug little farms, cultivated for our | 
own supply, and the wages of the labourers paid upon 
the truck system. But all would not do. It was in vain 
that we mulcted ourselves to keep up these pet estab- 
lishments. We were at length tired of eating dearer 
sugar than we could purchase in the general market, 
and of circumscribing the sale of our manufactures to 
avoid dealing with other people; and what is more, we 
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we supposed, being injurious to colony and mother 
try alike, Year after year our colonies are ceasing 
more and more to be ours, in the meaning we once at- 
tached to the expression; yet we do not regard them 
less fondly, or cling to them the less franticly. We 
repeat, that it is not the executive who are to be blamed 
The people are 


Is it, then, our wish to dissolve the existing attach- 
ment between England and her colonies? Far from it. 
| It is the duty and the fate of this great country to colo- 
| nise; but in doing so, she should proceed according to 
reason, instead of following, as heretofore, a blind in- 
stinct. The real use of a colony is to absorb the excess 
| of population at home; and the real use of a colonial 
| minister is to conduct this great object in a manner 
which will benefit alike the new and the old country. 
| As things are conducted at present, our splendid pos- 
| sessions in Canada—to say nothing of the glaring mis- 
| management at a greater distance—are a mere emigra- 
| tion highway into the United States. The emigrant, 
| of all men in this world, is the most dependent upon 
certainty in his pecuniary calculations; but this is 
altogether out of the question in the former country. 
| In the States, where there is a fixed price, land is 
bought like any other commodity, and the intending 
| purchaser knows what he is about, and can take his 
measures accordingly; but in Canada, when he has 
| made his selection, the lot is put up to auction, and 
after all his trouble, expense, and anxiety, may be sold 
| over his head! In fact the constant failures of our emi- 
gration system betray a want, not only of great talents, 
| but of the most ordinary capacity ; and we bring for- 
| ward the above details with the view of inducing the 
| people to be satisfied no longer with debating on minor 
| points, but to proceed, from the groundwork thus laid 
| down, and seriously inquire into the whole question. 
We must not conclude, however, without suggesting 
| that, in an examination of the system, it will be proper 
to discriminate between colonial settlements and poli- 
tical points d’appui. We have included, for instance, 
| the expenses of Gibraltar, Malta, Heligoland, &c. in the 
| general account, because we have likewise stated the 
' amount of the trade carried on through them; but the 
| importance of such stations is in a great measure irre- 
| spective of commerce, and must be estimated by other 
| rules than those of arithmetic. 
q 


TRUTH AND HONESTY. 
A LESSON FOR LITTLE Boys. 

A REVOLUTION of opinions is taking place in the present 
day ; sectarian and national — are giving way to 
a holy feeling of universal brotherhood ; military -con- 
quests are robbed of their tinsel, and appear in their 
native deformity; and moral dignity, though discovered 
amid poverty and ignorance, is raised to its legitimate 
place, exciting the respect and admiration of all capable 
of estimating true worth. This latter remark will plead 
an apology for introducing to the reader a young hero, 
filling a station no higher than that of a pupil in a paro- 
chial school. 

Two boys, of nearly the same age, were one day amusing 


‘Never mind, Tom ; leave me to myself,’. was the reply; 
and the young delinquent moved, with unfaltering step, 
towards the door of the mansion, the knocker of which he 
unhesitatingly raised. The summons was answered by a 
footman. 

‘Is the master of the house at home?’ he with some 
diffidence inquired. 

* He is.’ 

‘Then I wish to see him, if you please.’ 

‘That you can’t do, my man; but I'll deliver any message 
for you.’ 

* No, that will not do. I must—indeed I must see the 
gentleman himself.’ The earnestness and perseverance of 
the boy at length induced the man to comply with his 
request, and opening the door of the library, he apologised 
for asking his master to see a shabby little fellow ; adding, 
that he could neither learn his business nor get rid of him. 

‘ Bring him in,’ said the gentleman addressed, who, hav- 
ing witnessed the transaction, and overheard the conver- 
sation, was curious to know the object of the boy’s visit. 
The poor child, whose ideas had never soared above his 
father’s second floor, stood for several moments in stupified 
amazement when ushered into an elegant — but 
remembering the painful eireumstance which had brought 
him into this scene of enchantment, he in some measure 

gained his self-p i 

‘I am very sorry, sir,” he began in a faltering voice, 
‘but I have broken your window. My father is out of 
work just now, and cannot pay for it ; but if you will be 
kind enough to take the money a little at a time, as I can 

et it, I will be sure to make it up;’ and as he spoke, he 
iow a few halfpence from his pocket and laid them on 
the table. 

‘That’s an honest speech, my lad ; but how am I to be 
sure that you will fulfil your engagement ?’? Mr Cavendish 
returned. ‘ Do you know that I could have you sent to the 
station-house till the money is made up ?” 

‘Oh don’t send me there, sir; it would break my dear 
mother’s heart! I will pay you all—indeed I will, sir ;’ and 
the poor boy burst into a flood of tears. 

‘I am glad that you have so much consideration for your 
mother’s feelings ; and for ker sake, I will trust to your 
honesty.’ 

‘Oh thank you, sir—thank you!’ 

‘But when do you expect to be able to make me 
another payment ? This is a very small sum towards the 
price of a large square of plate glass ;’ and as he spoke, he 
glanced at the four halfpence which the boy ted equutll 
out. 

‘This day week, sir, if you please.’ 

* Very well, let it be so. At this hour I shall be at home 
to see you.’ Poor Jack made his very best bow, and re- 
tired. 

True to his appointment, our high-principled boy ap- 
peared at the door of Mr Cavendish’s mansion. As the 
footman had previously received orders to admit him, he 
was immediately shown into the library. 

‘I have a shilling for you to-day, sir!’ he said exult- 
ingly, and his countenance was radiant with smiles. 

‘Indeed! That is a large sum for a boy like you to ob- 
tain in so short atime. I hope you came by it honestly?’ 
A flush of crimson mounted to the check of poor Jack, but 
it was not the flush of shame. . 

‘Tearned every penny of it, sir, excepting one my 
mother gave me, to make it up,’ he energetically replied ; 
and he proceeded to say that he had been on the look-out 
for jobs all week ; that he had held a horse for one gentle- 
man, and had run on an errand for another; in this way 


themselves with that dangerous, though not 
pastime, pelting each other with stones. They had chosen 
one of the squares for their playground, thinking by this 
means to avoid doing mischief. To the consternation of 
the thrower, however, a missile, instead of resting on the 
shoulders of the boy at whom it was aimed, entered the 
library window of one of the lordly mansions forming the 
quadrangle. 

‘Why don’t you take to your heels, you blockhead ? you 
will have the police after you whilst you are standing star- 
ing there,’ was the exclamation of his companion, as he 
caught him by the arm in order to drag him from the spot. 
The author of the mischief still retained his thoughtful 
position, 

‘If your father is obliged to pay for this, you will stand 
achance of having a good thrashing, Jack,’ the other boy 


ting for elevenpence. 

‘Your industry and perseverance do you credit, my lad,’ 
Mr Cavendish exclaimed, his benevolent countenance light- 
ing up with a smile. ‘ And now I should like to know your 
name and place of residence.’ 

‘I will write it, sir, if you please. Indeed I brought a 
oe of paper for the purpose of patting down the money. 

hope I shall be able to make it all up in a few weeks, for 
I am trying to get a situation as errand-boy.’ 

* You can write then? Do you go to school ?* 

‘Oh yes, sir. Igo toa free school.’ And Jack stepped 

ges to take the pen, which Mr Cavendish held towards 
im. 

* You write a tolerably hand, my little man. You 
may, I think, do better than take an errand-boy's place. 
Let me see if you have any knowledge of arithmetic.’ Jack 
stood boldly up, and unhesitatingly replied to the various 
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questions which were put to him. ‘That will do, my good 
boy. Now, when do you think you will be able to come 
and bring me some more money ?’ 

*I will come again this time next week, if I’m alive and 
well, sir.’ 

* That was wisely added, my lad ; for our lives are not in 
our own keeping. This, I see, you have been taught.’ 

Another week passed, and again Jack appeared, but his 
countenance now wore an aspect of sadness. 

*I am very sorry, sir,’ he said, ‘I have been unfortunate, 
and have only a small sum to give you.’ And as he spoke, 


he laid three pennyworth of halfpence before Mr Caven- 
dish. ‘I assure you, sir,’ he earnestly added, ‘I have offered 
my services to every gentleman on horseback that I could 
see , 


*I believe you, my boy: I am pleased with your honest 
intentions. Perhaps you will meet with better success 
another time. Let me see ; you have now paid one shilling 
and fivepence: that is not amiss for the time ;’ and with an 
encouraging smile Mr Cavendish suffered him to depart. 

Though Mr Cavendish had, from the first, concealed his 
intentions, his heart was planning a work of benevolence, 
which was nothing less than to befriend the poor boy, whose 
noble conduct had won his admiration. For this end he, a 
few days subsequently, paid the parents a visit when he 
knew that the son would be at school. He related the in- 
cident which had brought him under his notice, and pro- 
ceeded to ask whether his conduct towards themselves 
was equally praiseworthy. 

‘Oh yes, sir,’ exclaimed the mother, her eyes filling with 
tears. ‘ He has ever been a dutiful child to us, and always 
acts in this honest, straightforward manner.’ 

‘He has indeed a noble spirit, sir, the father rejoined ; 
‘and I am as proud of him as if he were a prince.’ 

‘Would you part from him?’ Mr Cavendish asked. ‘I 
have something in view for his future benefit.’ 

‘Undoubtedly we would, for his benefit,’ was the reply 
of both. 

* Well, then, purchase him a new suit of apparel with 
these two guineas, and bring him to my residence this day 
week. I will then acquaint you with my views for him 
for the future.’ 

Language cannot describe the heartfelt gratitude which 
beamed in the eyes of the happy parents, nor could they 
find words to give it utterance. 

When next our young hero came into the presence of 
his benefactor, his appearance was certainly altered for the 
better, though no disadvantages of dress could rob his 
noble countenance of its lofty expression. Mr Cavendish 
had previously made arrangements for him to become an 
inmate of his own house, and had also entered his name as 
a pupil in a neighbouring school. John Williams is now 
receiving a liberal education, and enjoying all the advan- 
tages which wealth can procure. Such a sudden change of 

sition and prospects would, in many instances, prove in- 
jurious to the moral character; but with'a mind based 
upon the solid principles which our young friend possesses, 
little fear may be entertained that such will be the result. 

The above little sketch is authentic in every respect, 
excepting the names of the parties concerned. The events 
occurred a few months ago, and are here made public, with 
the hope that the truth and honesty, and judicious bene- 
volence exhibited, may stimulate others to ‘go and do 
likewise.’ 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF PAUPERISM, 


A paper delivered with the votes on the 9th of April, 
nts us with some comparative statistics of pauperism 

in the three kingdoms, which are at this moment of prac- 
tical interest :—EnGLanp—Population in 1841, 15,906,741; 
annual value of property rated to the poor rates (return of 
1841), L.62,640,039 ; expenditure for the relief of the poor 
(1844-45), L.5,039,703 ; rate per pound on value of pro- 
perty, Is. 7}d.; total number of paupers relieved, including 
casual poor, 1,470,970; proportion per cent. to popula- 
tion, 92; rate of expenditure per head on paupers relieved, 
L.3, 8s. 64d. ScoTLanp—Population in 1841, 2,620,184; 
annual value of property rated to the poor rates (return of 
1843), L.9,320,784 ; expenditure for the relief of the poor 
yd L.292,685 ; rate per pound on value of property, 
4d.; total number of paupers relieved, including casual 
poor, 96,326; proportion per cent. to population, 3:7 ; rate 
of expenditure per head on paupers relieved, L.3, 0s. 94d. 


IRELAND—P in 1841, 8,175,125; annual value of 
property satel te the poor (return of 1845), L.13,204,234. 
expenditure for the relief of the poor (1844-45), L.298,813: 
rate per pound on value of property, 5}d.—this caleulation 
is made on the annual value of 113 unions, or L.12,305,784 . 
total number of paupers returned, including poor, 
125,774; proportion | cent. to population, 1°5; rate of 
expenditure per head on pau relieved, L.2, 7s, 9}d.— 
Caledonian Mercury, \5th April 1847. 


THE MOTHER’S CALL 


(Tue smaller poems and songs of Allan Cunningham have very 
properly been presented by his son, in a small volume calculated for | 
wide circulation. (Murray, London.) The editor accompanies the | 
collection with an account of the manner in which Allan first came 
before the world as an author. Finding an English stranger roam- 
ing through Dumfriesshire in quest of ancient ballads and songs, | 
the young poet i d his own positions upon him, and thus 
they were published as antiques. From peculiar habits of feeling, | 
we never have been able to look on this proceeding quite in the | 
sportive light in which it is usually regarded ; but, at the worst, 
it was no heavy subtraction from the really estimable character of | 
Cunningham, while of the merit of the poetry concerned in the case || 
there can be no manner of doubt. 

The best of ‘ honest Allan’ is here. His strength lay in his Bon- 
nie Lady Anne, his Hame hame, Carlisle Yetts, &c. and in his short 
poems. For greater literary efforts his defective education, and 
want of due intellectual discipline, not to speak of heavy worldly 
duties, unfitted him. It was early in life that he wrote the bulk of | 
the present volume, which, being mainly the expression of a glow- | 
ing youthful mind, is best fitted to give pleasure to minds at the | 
same stage and in the same condition. With such minds, how- 
ever, it should be a bosom book. 

The following poem is a specimen of the English verses of 
Cunningham. } 


Comer, sweet ones, come to the fields with me, 
I hear the hum of the honey bee, 

1 hear the call of the gray cuckoo, 

1 hear the note of the shrill curlew ; 

I hear the cry of the hunting hawk, 

The sound of the dove in our ‘customed walk, 
The song of the lark, the tongue of the rill, 
The shepherds’ shout on the pasture hill. 


My sweet ones, all come forth and play, 

The air is balm, and I smell new hay ; 

Come, breathe of the flowers, and see how neat 
The milkmaid trips on her scented feet ; 
Young folks come forth all joy, and run 
Abroad as bright as beams of the sun ; 

Old men step out with a sadder grace, 

And matrons come with a graver pace. 


The smoke streams up, and the air is rife 
With joy, and all is light and life; 

From east to west there’s not a stain 

In all the sky, and the birds are fain, 

And the beasts are glad, while man in song 
Breaks out, for rain has lorded long, 

And earth has drunk more than her need 
To fill her flowers and nurse her seed. 


Now, now ye come, my little ones all, 

As the young doves come at their mothers’ call ; 
One run to yon tall foxglove, and see 

At his breakfast of balm the golden bee; 

Another go hunt from bud to bloom 

The worm that flics with a painted plume, 

Or see the doe solicitous lead 

Her twin fawns forth to the odorous mead, 

Or mark the nestlings newly flown, 

With their tender wings and their crests of down. 


But stay, my children. Ere ye run, 

Who made the sky and yon glorious sun ? 

Who framed the earth, and strewed it sweet 
With flowers, and set it ‘neath mankind's feet? 
*Twas ons in heaven. Kneel down, and lay 
Your white foreheads to the grass, and pray ; 
And render nim praise, and seek to be 

Pure, good, and modest—then come with me. 
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